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1S ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL, 
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SIMP 
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$1.50. It Has Been Done With This §y 
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results.’’ 

“The New American Shorthand is WRITING and not DRAWING 
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“If the saying that ‘time is money’ is true, then there is money for 
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much of the longhand of the day, and holds a record for speed andig 
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As a text-book the order and arrangement is good; large, clear 
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cents postpaid. 
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e New American Shorthand” <=: 
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“The best system of shorthand is one in which the letters are as easily 
ormed as in longhand, written in regular order, and that is legible and 
capable of being written at a high rate of speed. These claims are all 
—S the New American Shorthand and are substantiated by practical 

3.’ 

“The New American Shorthand is WRITING and not DRAWING of 
lines. All the letters of a word are written without taking the pen from 
the paper.” 

“If the saying that ‘time is money’ is true, then there is money for him 
who learns the New American Shorthand, asit is thoroughly mastered in 
less than one-half the time required to learn a Pitman system; is aseasily 
written as longhand; letters are written in their regular order as in the 
comm on spelling; no pen lifting toinsert the vowels ; is more legible than 
much of the longhand of the day, and holds a record for speed and legi- 
pine hang is not equaled by any of the old systems of shorthand.’’—From 
Author's Preface. 

As a text-book the order and arrangement is good; large, clear type 
as been used; many pages of suggestions to learners have been inserted 
and much matter has been added to make it perfect, or as nearly 80 as 
possible. Send $1.50 for sample copy. Copy-book to accompany it, 26 
cents postpaid. 
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What reasons are given by some shorthand publishers in favor of introducing their systems. 
all, perhaps, the moss-back claim that ‘‘Ours is best because it has not been revised for thirty yea 
What a thing to conjure by in dealing with the live schools of to-day ! 
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When Does Your School Close? 


HE custom of giving pupils some little token at close of school is an excellent one, 
and teachers everywhere observe it. It hasbeen, however, difficult to secureap- 
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IMIPROVE THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 





is the 
school” is a wise saying, but be- 
hind this is another equally im- 
portant, “As is the School Board 
so is the teacher.” Ina few weeks 
there will be held an election in 
every school district to select one 
or more men or women to act on 
the School Board the next 
three years. Here is a privilege 
and a duty that devolves upon the 
teacher to so shape public opinion 
that the best men or women are 
placed upon these boards. 

It is too often the case in the 
country that so little interest is 
taken in these elections that the 
man with “an ax to grind” easily 
slips in and the people find him 
out and see his motive only when 
it is too late. Let no mistaken 
modesty in regard to political ac- 
tion cause the teachers to refrain 
from taking part in these district 
elections, but let them rather 
work for the selection of the very 
best and most public spirited men 
or women of the district regard- 
less of all political parties. The 
actions of some city school boards 
during the past year have been 
such as to bring much dishonor 
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upon themselves and the cities 
they represent. Especially is this 
true of our St. Louis School Board. 
They have obtained a reputation 
far and wide, which is not very 
creditable either to themselves or 
our beloved city. 

The people are beginning to 
realize that something must be 
done to separate school elections 
from the control of ward politi- 
cians. 

R. L. Yeager, Esq., president of 
Kansas City, Mo., School Board, 
in his Buffalo address, outlined an 
excellent plan for this reform. On 
this subject he said: 

“T would, by improving the per- 
sonnel of school boards, make it 
worthy the ambition of any man 
to accept a place on the board. I 
would raise the school boards to 
a higher plane, so that when you 
say, a man is a member of the 
school board, you have given him 
the highest compliment possible 
for a man to receive. Why should 
not this be the case? And asa 
first step towards this, I am a firm 
believer in small school boards for 
the best work, say six members for 
every two hundred thousand in- 
habitants, or less, with one mem- 
ber for every additional fifty 
thousand. I also think it best that 
the members should be elected 
from the city at large, as by this 
method, you will, as a rule, select 
better men. A man who aspires 
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to a seat on the school board by 
ward political methods, may be a 
very strong man in his ward, but 
when the people at large are given 
a chance to pass upon his qualifi- 
cations he will, in the language of 
the Hon. Mr. ———, the day after 
election, wonder ‘where he is at.’ 

“Yes, if we would improve our 
board, let us get away from ward 
methods as far as possible in the 
selection of members. Why should 
we select by wards? Why not let 
every member feel that he repre- 
sents the entire school district? I 
think members should be nomin- 
ated and elected by the people, and 
such nomination should be as far 


removed from political and sec- 
tarian influence as possible.” 

We have strong faith in the 
common people, the voters, and 
we believe we already hear the 


mutterings of the rising storm that 
is coming to sweep away this weak 
spot of our educational] system and 
give us something purer, higher 
and better in its stead, when the 
best business men will be placed 
upon the school board and school 
aecommodations will be provided 
for all the children of the district. 


Those who spend time and 
money in attending educational 
associations have a right to ex- 
pect to hear papers that have been 
carefully prepared and discussions 
from real leaders of educational 
thought. The man who begins his 
address by saying, “This paper has 
been very hastily prepared as I 
have had very little time to think 
on this subject,” does not get nor 
should he receive any sympathy 
from his long suffering hearers. 


The school room, “so still that 
you could hear a pin drop,” is just 
as still as a graveyard, and no 
work is done in either. Order is 


regulation, system, work—not sil- 
ence.—Southern School. 


PEDAGOGICAL CREED. 


The School Journal of New 
York has lately been running a 
series of articles from leading edu- 
cators in which each one gives his 
pedagogical creed. These articles 
have been read with much interest 
by educators everywhere, and 
though they show considerable 
differences of opinion there is still 
a strong current of unity on the 
great essentials in the educational 
process. 

It would be a good plan for 
teachers everywhere to have a 
pedagogical carefully 
thought out and boiled down until 
it is a real conviction; something 
to stand for. 

Try it, fellow teachers. Write 
down just what you believe in re- 
gard to the educational 
which you are now striving to put 
into practical operation. 

After you have thought 
carefully prepared then take up 
your studies one by one and see 
how they can be applied to the 
working out of the process out- 


creed 


process 


your 


lined in the creed. 

The following are a few of the 
sections from Prof. R. Heber Hol- 
brook’s Educational Creed, as giv- 
en in the Normal Exponant of Sep- 
1896. Prof. Holbrook 


has given us some very clear think- 


tember 28, 


ing in 23 sections. We only repro- 
duce a few, but they will indicate 
his thought and are worthy of 
careful study and attention. 

1. Teaching is a conscious ef- 
fort to favor the growth of the 
soul by harmonizing it with its en- 
vironment. 

2. The soul is a germ of the 
Divine in the process of conscious 
growth toward the divine ideal. 

5. Growth is a term designat- 
ing that plan or law in Nature 
according to which all change 
makes toward improvement. 


z 





12. “The soul being in the pm. 
cess of growth is growing into ay 
increasing and clearer knowledge 
of its own growth and therefor 
into the knowledge of the how ty 
favor its growth.” 

13. “Knowledge is therefore it. 
self a growth and is made possible 
only through the growth of the 
soul.” 


13. “The aim of all knowledge, 
of all teaching, of all living, 
therefore is the growth of the soul 
toward the divine ideal.” 


* * * 


21. Out of this property of 
growth proceed the three princi- 
pal subordinate properties of the 
mind. 

1. The mind is naturally self- 
active. 

2. The mind naturally grows 
right. 

3. The mind naturally enjoys 
growing right. 

22. The mind of man is influ 
enced by the mind of man through 
its environment in three principal 
lines :—. 

1. It may be fed. 
2. It can be stimulated. 
3. It can be directed. 
Three principal conditions 
which must attend the efforts of 
the mind to train the mind in its 
growth, are 

1. The mind must be hungry 
in order to grow. 

2. The mind must be free in 
order to grow. 

3. The mind must have time 
in which to grow. 


“School children should know 
where the wild flowers grow,” 
where the birds nest and the ber- 
ries ripen. The whole problem of 
civilization is solved when chil- 
dren are taught to love God, man, 
nature and art.—Southern School. 
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Many State Associations passed 
resolutions to vigorously fight the 
cigarette habit in the schools, and 
to strive to secure effective legis- 
lation on this subject. This is 
right, but why stop at the cigar- 
ette? Let it include all forms of 
tobacco. The teachers can do 
much to create a healthy  senti- 
ment against this filthy habit. Of 
course if the teacher smokes ci- 
gars he may expect his boys to 
smoke cigarettes, but then the 
teacher should not smoke. 


The Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. will meet at 
Indianapolis, February 16-18. The 
outlook promises a larger attend- 
ance than the D. of S. has’ ever 
known. The South will send her 
ablest and livest superintendents, 
from Texas to Maryland, from 
Florida to Kentucky, and the 
North always sends strong delega- 
tions. Besides superintendents, 
many of the leading college and 
university men from all sections 
will be there. In many respects 
this meeting is of more import- 
ance than the National Associa- 
tion. Plans are here laid that are 
far reaching in their influence, and 
it is here where the debates often 
take the form of a “battle of the 
giants.” Supt. C. B. Gilbert, New- 
ark, N. J., is president; Supt. L. 
B. Evans, Augusta, Ga., secretary. 


To confine the child to the influ- 
ence of one teacher during his 
course in the elementary school, 
oreven during a considerable part 
of that course, is to circumscribe 
his moral and spiritual life. It ar- 
bitrarily limits his opportunities 
and narrows his character; it 
grooves his personality and_ re- 
stricts his spiritual nutriment to 
that which he is capable of absorb- 
ing from a single source; it nar- 
rows the sympathies, contracts the 
spiritual horizon, dwarfs the life. 
—Supt. Phillips. 


Notwithstanding our many im- 
provements in methods, apparatus 
and manner of instruction there is 
still as great need of home study 
on the part of the pupil to-day as 
there was in the days of old when 
the poet said: 


“The heights of great men reached 
and kept, 


Were not attained by sudden 
flight, 

But they while their companions 
slept, 


Were toiling upward in the night.” 
A habit of home study is one that 
will be of immense value to any 
pupil, and the teachers will be lay- 
ing the foundation for a broader 
education in the future when they 
assign and insist upon some defi- 
nite regular preparation of lessons 
in the home. This will also prove 
to be a strong link in the chain 
that binds the parents to the 
school, causing them to take a 
deeper interest in the studies of 
the child and thus bringing them 
in closer contact with the teachers. 


The Southern School of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has been transferred to 
the firm of Veach and Walker and 
will appear as a monthly journal 
in the future. We are glad to note, 
however, that our friend and fel- 
low-worker, A. L. Peterman, will 
continue to take a deep interest 
in the paper and will write the 
editorials. Prof. Peterman is one 
of the sharpest and best all 
around editorial writers in the ed- 
ucational field to-day. The South- 
ern School was started some four 
years ago with three definite ob- 
jects in view, viz.: to rid the coun- 
try of the “backless bench,” the 
“colarless teacher,” the “gradeless 
school.” The “backless bench” 
has disappeared; the “colarless 
teacher,” like poor Lo, the Indian, 
has been driven from one place to 
another until his race is well nigh 


extinct; at least in the Mississip- 
pi Valley he isa relic of past 
ages; and the “gradeless school,” 
although not entirely driven from 
the country is fast giving place to 
the well graded school, both coun- 
try and village. 


Do not despise your situation, in 
it you must act, suffer and con- 
quer. From every point on earth 
we are equally near to heaven and 
to the infinite—Amiel’s Journal. 


Every teacher in Missouri should 
stand up and be counted in favor 
of the strong support and contin- 
uation of our State Normal Schools. 


Education today is becoming more 
and more the art of seeing. The transi- 
tion from ignorance to knowledge, 
from savagery to civilization, may be 
expressed as a change from ear-mind- 
edness to eye-mindedness. The educa- 
tion of the past has been largely 
doors; the scope of the eye has been 
limited, and people lived in a world in 
which sound predominated. Today we 
are extending our educational work 
more and more out of doors; the eye as 
a factor in all intellectual work is in- 
creasing in importance. Things are no 
longer interpreted through their sounds 
or symbols alone; a visual image is 
sought as the highest intellectual aid.— 
Tennessee School Journal. 


in- 





The Antigone of Sophocles will be 
given upon the stage by the Greek De- 
partment of Drury College, March 19, 
1897. Greek setting as far as possi- 
ble, in costume, arrangement and man- 
agement of chorus, ete., etc. The play 
will be given in English; a chorus of 
fifteen male voices will render the 
choral parts as set by Mendelsohn, 
This is a rare opportunity for the peo- 
ple of Missouri and adjoining States 
to see and learn a celebrated Greek 
tragedy. It is believed that this will 
be the first rendition of a Greek play 
in Missouri. 
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THE NATURAL ROAD TO 
LEARNING. 


BY SUP’T. J. M. PARKINSON. 


(Concluded from last issue.) 


How shall he assimilate? By 
mental labor. But where is the 
place of the formal studies? Just 
where they have always been. 
Give the food, give the work. With 
sharp mental powers, mental la- 
bor is easy and attractive. But or- 
der of presentation is not all. 

Method is the peer of order. 
How then shall instruction be giv- 
en? By deduction or induction? 
By text-book methods or by living 
methods? Too much of text-book 
method prevails. Too much of as- 
signing pages to be prepared—the 
child knows not how. But since 
memory and memorizing by rote 
are the only weapons he knows 
how to wield, he sets to work slav- 
ishly to do his task. Truly it is a 
task; because he has but one 
weapon to use, because the lesson 
has no relation to his past exper- 
iences. It is no wonder we have 
dull, stupid pupils. 

Let us look at this picture from 
another view. Begin by training 
intuitively. Place the objects be- 
fore the mind—physical objects 
and mental objects. Since it is 
through the senses that we gain 


all our primary ideas, train the 


senses. Illustrate concretely and 
simply. If it is definition work, 


show the need of the definition, 
principle or general truth. Lead 
the child to see the need of a defi- 
nition to form a definition for him- 
self, then compare with the text 
of the author. When the learner 
lo. a sufficient knowledge of ob 


jects, tations, am experiences of 
life that gives him an understand- 
ing of these definitions, principles 
and general truths—then he _ is 
prepared to do the work named 
above in a comprehensive and ap- 
preciative way. 

A. MeMurry, Ph. D., illus- 
trates this rote work in studying 
definitions as compared with ob- 
servation in a clear way 
“The difference is like 
tween learning the 


. He says: 
that be- 
names of a list 
of persons at a reception and be- 
ing present to enter into acquaint- 
ance and conversation with the 
guests.” Or as puts it: 
“General notions without sense 
percepts are empty.” We have all 
tried to learn the rule for long di- 
vision. Why not evolve it from 
the work? We have all tried to 
learn the classification of birds 
and fishes. How much better to 
learn one type well by actual ob- 
servation, by sense percepts and 
form one true concept upon which 
to build others. 

then based on 

have all learned 
words from the 
then could not 

much better 


Kant 


Classification is 
knowledge. We 

definitions to 
dictionary, and 
use them. How 
to learn to use them 
in sentences and then find the 
meaning from the use. 


We have all taught the defini- 
tions of nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs and adverbs and have 
heard our pupils recite them glib- 
ly and afterwards found they did 
not know these parts of speech 
when found in sentences. How 
much better to illustrate objective- 
ly a name, quality, action or man- 
ner, cause pupils to see that each 
represents a class of words, lead 
them to make a_ definition and 
then give a name to the thing de- 
fined. When shall object lessons 
cease? Never while man learns. 


My argument is this: From 


sense percepts get primary notions 


— —————— 
- — > 


sings yen found concepts, » 
general notions. Make the dedy 
tive text book inductive. Teag 
all first notions by inductig, 
These are not new thoughts, by 
they need emphasizing. 

Then the teacher 
work. Teach children to refleg 
to form concepts. We shoul 
train children, where a new fa 
is learned, to trace out all its rek 
tions with his past experiency 
compare with similar things, com 
pare its likeness and differeng 
with other objects and so read 
its classification. Find its plaq 
among other stores of knowledg! 
But the highest work of the teac: 
er aside from moral characte 
building is to cause pupils to ap 
preciate the value of knowledg 
‘Lead pupils to see that school lif 
is not made up of tasks, but 
place of real enjoyment, a plat 
where they store up knowledge far 
use, for pleasure and for good. 

How shall we remedy wrong o 
der of presentation? Revise th 
courses of study so that literatun) 
nature study and history ma 
have their rightful places in th 
common curriculum. 
combine text 


has anothe 


Revise au 
books so that thi 
new work is arranged for use. L# 
the related things be so brougl 
together in the text books that th 
best possible correlation of studie 
may be prepared for the use of thé 
teacher and Teachers 
learn yourselves to read two greil 
books, 


pupil. 


which are neither writtd 
in script nor printed on_ pages 
The Book of Human Life and thé 
Book of Nature. What is the cur 


for wrong method of presenti 
tion? Trained teachers. Teacher 


who. teaci 
for the love of their work and fo 
the love of God and humanity. 


by nature. Teachers, 


Do you desire to build a house! 
You select a builder who is skilled 
in his trade. One who knows good 
material and how to put it togeth 
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er. Do you desire a lawyer? You 
glect the best your money will 
command. Do you need a physi- 
cian? You seek out the one you 
believe to be the most skilled in 
his profession. Do you want a 
teacher to train and awaken the 
mental faculties of an immortal 
soul? You offer thirty or thirty- 
five dollars per month and expect 
to get one who is prepared to do 
the work. One who understands 
all of the needs of the human 
mind. One who can lead it to a 
natural and healthful growth. One 
who understands how to develop a 
strong moral character. 


Does the mere understanding of 
reading, writing, spelling, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography and 
history and a little book science 
fit one for teaching? Or is there 
more needed? Is there any profes- 
sional training necessary? I hold 
that the time has come in which 
no one is justified in entering the 
teacher’s profession without pro- 
fessional training, and no one has 
amoral right to stay in the teach- 
ers work who is not now getting 
professional knowledge. In de- 
fense of the position that we learn 
to teach only by teaching, the not- 
ed French occulist is often quoted, 
who said: “I spoiled a hatfull of 
eyes that I might know what I 
know of eyes.” It may be he 
justified. But can we—“Be- 
God and man and in all good 
conscience,” afford to learn to 
teach by spoiling a number of 
lives? If there was no other prep- 
aration for us, then the few must 
suffer for the many. Since ages of 
experiences of the past are ours; 


now 
was 
fore 


since much is now known and re- 
corded that teaches the nature of 
the mind; since schools are sup- 
ported by the State and tuition is 
free, where the best methods in in- 
are 


and management 


struction 
taught; there is no excuse for un- 


trained teachers entering the 
teachers’ field of labor. 

It has been attempted in this 
writing to set forth the idea of the 
need of a teacher’s having a right 
conception of the object to be at- 
tained in education; to find some 
of the reasons for the lack of inter- 
est on the part of pupils; to outline 
a more natural order of presenta- 
tion; to name briefly some scien- 
tific thought on method of presen- 
tation; and to suggest the remedy 
in a revision of the course of study 
and text-books and in trained 
teachers. It is not presumed that 
the natural road to learning has 
been found and the way opened. 
This would be-extreme presump- 
tion and show ignorance of the ex- 
tent of the problem in hand. But 
this is claimed that if these 
thoughts are followed carefully, 
thoughtfully and _ scientifically 
they will at least form an en- 
trance to this long hidden high- 
way; lighten the burden of the 
teacher, add to the interest and 
pleasure of the child, and help him 
to a greater and better usefulness 
in life. 

Edwardsville, Ill., Dec. 21, ’96. 


ESSENTIALS. 


BY J. N. DAVID. 


The only reason for the main- 
tenance of the public schools is, 
that knowledge is essential to the 
preservation of the State, and the 
well being of the individual. 

The first essential to the well 
being of the individual for this 
world is the ability to honestly 
make a living—not mere subsist- 
ence; for the savage and the tramp 
obtain that; but a living under a 
high state of civilization. 

In order to do this certain un- 
derlying principles are necessary, 
grouped together under the term 


righteousness—the state of being 
in the right. 


In attempting to secure situa- 
tions for young men, I find the fol- 
lowing things are insisted on. To 
be accurate (not quick) in the sim- 
ple rules of arithmetic; to write a 
legible hand; to have good address 
and good habits; to be trust- 
worthy; to have good health; to be 
willing to work and to learn. As 
a matter of course special situa- 
tions require a more extensive 
range of scholarship. The above 
qualifications are insisted on in all 
applications for situations. Teach- 
ers should impress these facts on 
their pupils. It is a sad commen- 
tary on the efficiency of some 
schools that pupils enter them at 
six and eight years of age, pure 
and eager to learn, and after eight 
or nine years they return dulled 
and listless, and at 16 or 17 years 
of age more of them are got rid of 
by suspension or expulsion than 
by graduation. The free school 
system is the greatest boon to the 
American citizens. Its teachers 
are the most potent single factor 
in the preservation of the liberties 
and civilization of the country. We 
may well admonish the teachers: 


Awake, awake! Put on thy 
strength. O, beautiful daughters 


of the Zion of America! 


GROWING. 





A little rain, and a little sun, 
And a little pearly dew, 
And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Then leaves and tendrils all about;— 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work, and a little play, 

And lots of quiet sleep; 
A cheerful heart, and a sunny face, 
And lessons learned, and things 

place;— 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 
—Little Men and Women. 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME AND TOMB Mecca of America, Washington’s 


OF WASHINGTON. 


BY J. S. MOYER, Fulton, Ill. 


It was a beautiful day in Octo- 


ber, ’87, we left Washington city 
at 10 o’clock a. m., on a fine steam- 
er, the Martha Washington, built 
expressly for the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association. 

The river and the scenery that 
borders it are noted for 
grandeur and beauty. Afloat up- 
on the bosom of the noble river, 
we soon passed the arsenal, with 
its frowning guns and sombre- 
looking buildings, made a short 
stop at historic Alexandria and 
again at Fort Foot and Fort Wash- 
ington, and reached Mount Ver- 
non about 11:30. 

The weather was all we could 
wish and an excellent band of mu- 
sic on our beautiful little steam- 
er made all feel as if they were en- 
joying a real gala day. We land- 
ed at the wharf and were met by 
the courteous guide, H. Harrison 
Dodge, who escorted us up the 
hillside to the tomb. But what a 
different feeling seemed to move 
the soul of every one of our com- 
pany that had been so blithe and 
happy. The mirthfulness and 
gaiety was changed to a solemnity 
that characterizes that feeling 
which hovers over us as we ap- 
proach the open tomb of the dear- 
est one on earth to us. The gen- 
tlemen intuitively removed their 
hats, and as we gathered around 
the tomb and peered through the 
bars at the sarcophagus that holds 
the remains of Washington, many 
were the whispered expressions of 
reverence to be heard like the fol- 
lowing: “There rest the remains 
of the greatest hero that ever liv- 
ed.” As we turned to leave the 
spot many cheeks were wet with 
tears and a solemn hush had fall- 
en over all. Mount Vernon is the 


their 





tomb the Kaaba, to which every 
patriotic American loves to make 
a pilgrimage. 


Have you ever worshiped at the 
shrine of true greatness? Has 
heart ever been moved in 
contemplating the influence of a 
great and noble character? If not 
and you can stand before 
country’s shrine and 


your 


your 
experience 
nothing of reverence or awe, your 
heart is surely made of stone. 


I have stood and looked upon 
the mighty cataract of Niagara 
and was filled with awe by its sub- 
limity. I have stood upon _ the 
summit of lofty mountains, over- 
looking beautiful valleys and 
populous cities, a scene that would 
inspire devout admiration in the 
dullest soul. I have stood upon 
the shore of the Atlantic and have 
seen the tempestuous billows roll 
in upon the irresistible shore, but 
I have never felt the reverence ex- 
perienced while standing at the 
tomb of Washington. 


Our guide took us over the 
grounds and through the mansion, 
pointing out and explaining ob- 
jects of interest. All things seem- 
ed to be in an excellent state of 
preservation, and just as Wash- 
ington left them. The reception 
room contains many things inter- 
esting to the visitor. The library, 
with its books, is a special attrac- 
tion. We climbed the stairs and 
entered the rooms in which Wash- 
ington and his 
have slept. 


honored guests 
The one on the right 
is the room in which La Fayette 
slept when he visited Mount Ver- 
non. The one on the left is the 
room that was occupied by Wash- 
ington and the one in which he 
died. The bed and the room look 
as if its occupant had slept there 
the night before, although it is 
nearly a century since he last oc- 


_ ——— 
cupied it. The grounds and walk 
about the house were beautiful, 
As evening approached and the 
time came for us to return to th 
city, we left with a feeling of rely. 
tance, a place, around which chy 
ters so many hallowed memorig 
When once out upon the river, 
beautiful October twilight settle 
down upon the scene, and as the 
boat glided up the stream I wa 
lost in a thoughtful reverie, think. 
ing of the lessons of the day, and 
I seemed to see a beautiful con 
stellation of the world’s illustriou 
stars. There was one whose bril- 
liancy outshone all the rest and 
around which all the others cir 
cled—that star was the 
Washington. 


star of 


SELF-RESPECT AND THE PUPIL’ 





BY OTTO M. SANKEY. 





This scheme, I half think, has 
been sifted and winnowed so often 
and every possible pet theory giv- 
en, that I shall not add another 
hypothesis, but will try to givea 
few practical hints. Theories, 
however necessary, should be ad 
libitum and not ad nauseam, es 
pecially when continued lamenta- 
tions arise over all this beautiful 
land of ours with regard to the 
loss of control in and over ow 
youth. The part taken by ou 
juvenile future in New Haven, 
Conn., and Crawfordsville, Ind, 
recently ought to set even the ut 
wary to thinking. This talk, “Do 
right because it is right,” is rather 
becoming a sugar-and-water mix: 
ture. 

Now, dear fellow-teachers, let 
us first consider the requisites for 
true and lasting self-respect. There 
are two; feeling of inherent hon 
or, and an adequate motive. To 
show how these may be gained or 
rather evolved, is the object of this 
sketch. 
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1. There are three thoughts 
which are indispensable in de- 
yeloping true honor, viz., what we 
are; how we are made; and, the 
ends we are to accomplish. Per- 
haps these things have been con- 
sidered in our schools hitherto, 
put in many cases, I fear, the point 
of egress was an incorrect one. 
Man unites all the perfections of 
the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdom. while his spiritual na- 
ture, with its attributes, mind, 
will and liberty, is a perfect type 
of the All-Wise who bestowed it 
upon man. There is the first 
point. It sounds high, but the 
child can be made to understand 
this as well as you or I if but we 
understand. The material, or 
rather substantial cause or form, 
is already there in the child, any- 
way; you have but to elicit. One 
thing is certain: if I am conscious 
of being so far above the brute, I 
will surely not so stoop and lower 
myself and put all my glory in 
pugilism, profanity and _ still 
worse things. Man. needs enjoy- 
ment, *tis true; but such as the 
last sentence would indicate, is of 
apoor sort, whatever way we take 
it, Both mind and body can yield 
what is far superior. 


Again, if we teach the child to 
reflect upon its wonderful make, 
how (and this is the chief point) 
man is the only terrestrial being 
endowed with reason (rationis 
compos) and how man is capable 
of looking to far better things 
than the commonplace and vulgar 
in thought, speech, mien, manner 
and deed, very much can be done 
to raise self-respect. The very 
thought of knowing what I am 
capable of with moderate thought, 
power and perseverance, is inspir- 
ing. Then again, the child should 
and must learn its weaknesses. I 
do not advocate rough usage, sar- 
tasm, ete., in any manner—I can- 


not; but where pruning and graft- 
ing are necessary, let them be 
done. Teach the child its nothing- 
ness (not good-for-nothingness, 
please don’t mistake), teach and 
show it as early as possible. There 
is an apparent paradox in this; 
but never mind, humility is the 
first condition to self-respect; 
without a knowledge of our faults 
and shortcomings, however, hu- 
mility and modesty are not there. 
Bloatedness, stuffed-up pride and 
blase will not raise honor one iota 
—they but produce cowards. All 
this, however, need not interfere 
with moderate praise and en- 
couragement of the pupil in his 
work. 

Destiny, or our end, is next to be 
treated. Get the child to think 
earnestly once in a while, under 
your guidance and at the proper 
time, about the ideas he has of be- 
ing here in this world. There is no 
very abstruse work in this: myth, 
fable, fairy-story and ‘parable can 
do splendid work as also special 
cases of an ethical or disciplinary 
character such as will turn up in 
every school. Of course it all de- 
pends upon you. You cannot very 
well catechize and still the child’s 
heart must daily (not at Sunday 
school only) be aroused to seek 
the best means for temporal and 
spiritual happiness. If we remem- 
ber that all the powers, activities 
and beauties of all the universe 
find their climax in man, it be- 
comes evident to us that none of 
these can satisfy. Infinity and 
eternal truth meet us everywhere; 
the very fact that we take cogniz- 
ance of these shows that they are 
and, that we are placed in the 
closest relation to them. God is 
the creator, prime mover and end 
of all existence; while our spirits, 
in correspondence to their object 
and true and adequate end, are 
immortal. 


Here then it is where self-re- 
spect finds a secure hold and hence 
we find it an urgent duty of man 
to correct what draws him away 
and to attain what will bring him 
nearer to his eternal goal. Fully 
developed man cannot even find 
his end in the American citizen; it 
is too narrow. The particular 
never satisfies a universally-tend- 
ing mind: hence the loathing and 
disgust with which the oversated 
mind turns away to lose _ itself 
amid the quagmire of passion and 
vice. On the other hand, afore- 
said duty cannot find its last cri- 
terion in reason since that has 
still another source, but only in 
the last source of sources, God. 
When the social upheaval, with its 
wildfire of anarchy, infidelity and 
skepticism, will sweep our smiling 
valleys, posterity will probably 
awaken to the fact of our present 
day’s neglect. Nor are these 
things as far off as some think. 
There are people, of course, who, 
like Louis XV. and his Marchio- 
ness De Pompadour, say, “After 
us the deluge.” Very well; but, 
I pray, do no longer speak of the 
grand promises of American 
youth. 

In foregoing remarks we have 
thus paved the way for the second 
requisite of self-respect and that 
is— 

2. An adequate motive to be- 
have myself. How will you find 
and provide such? Look around 
and see what motives have the 
average boy or girl. One thinks 
of high per cents, privileges and 
rewards at school; another, per- 
haps, has grandma’s promise of an 
extra piece of short cake or of a 
nickel; another is afraid of the 
stick, while still another does not 
care about any of these, but drifts 
along, ready for all sorts of “fun.” 
A few from select families do so 
and so because it is “becoming,” 
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and finally you will strike a by- 
stander who says, “I do right be- 
cause it is right.” But what is 
right? What respect do I have 
for a self-assumed 
duty such as above saying evi 
dently renders it? 
ited and constitutionally circum 
scribed human relations may be, 
those toward the Infinite and Ab- 
solute are also absolute 
limiting clauses and exemption 
bills. Right is truth, is in itself 
eternal and therefore comes from 
the Eternal One and it is only 
when I feel myself bound by His 
absolute dicta (which it is my 
duty to find out) that I will 
right from the proper motive. If 
this does not always stand out 
plainly behind action, character 
and presumptive 
will be as a house built on sand. 
To resume our thread of thought: 
Right is truth and truth is the 
good—but truth is for us to learn 
and the good for us to love, since 


criterion of 


However lim- 


without 


do 


righteousness 


the immaterial and eternal is 
man’s adequate end; hence, we 
must, in order to truly respect 


ourselves, know, love and respect 
Him above, not only when singing 
a hymn on Sunday, but in each 
thought, word’and action of every 
day life. Lasting respect can only 
find its backing in a personality of 
absolute authority. Probably 
some one will fall in and say, “Oh, 
everybody knows that”—-yes, ’tis 
true, but so far this motive has 
been but little employed. It is 
success in business, in politics, as 
a citizen, as this or that, but not 
the final end, the one of highest 
worth. Of course, to recognize an 
infinite Lord and Master implies 
as well to submit humbly to our 
superiors, whether direct or rep- 
resentative, “in loco parentis,” 
but it is right here where juvenile 
pride so often revolts. 


Let us, therefore, take cogniz- 


ance of these few points and regu- 


late our conduct thereby. Let us 
not forget that immortality, the 


highest possible — self-perfection, 
and lastly, self-preservation are 
the ends of man and of the child 
as well. Immortality will raise us 
above our “selfish” selves, if I may 
so style them, and make us spurn 
the vile and gross; self-perfection 
will show our faults and defects 
and keep us in the right place 
where we belong, and thus self- 
respect will grow and pilot us 
through shoal and breaker into a 
safe harbor. 

The Manual Training 
Washington University 


School of 
this year as 
last admits a “Mid-year class” on Jan- 
uary 30. This school is essentially 
preparatory, and it gives the best pos- 
sible equipment for a ‘boy of eighteen, 
whether he enters immediately upon 
the duties and responsibilities of active 
life, or goes forward to higher eduea- 
tion in the direction of science, techni- 
eal training, or general culture. 


Assistant State Superintendent of 
Kansas, H. C. Fellow, State manager 
of the National Correspondence Normal, 
has been appointed western manager 
of the Winship Teachers’ Agency, and 
will also act as general agent of the 
New England Publishing Company. 


E. E. Miles, the author of the New 
Webster Pocket Dictionary, is now is- 
suing a new game entitled how to 
“Know Your Bible.” It is a very inter- 
esting and useful game. 


The next best thing to a visit to the 
tomb of Washington is to read the ex- 
cellent description of a visit to that sa- 
ered place, by J. S. Moyer in this issue 
of “The Journal.” 


The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy 
this year has a larger attendance and 
more departments than ever ‘befre. 
Good work is being accomplished... 

Wife—“Did you notice, dear,. at: the 
party last evening how grandly: our 


daughter, Clara, swept into the room?” 

Husband (with a grunt)—“@h, yes! 
Olara can sweep into the room grandly 
enough, but when it comes to swaeep- 
ing out the room she isn’t there.’ 
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Current Events) aire 
a = —————| tive St 
TREN Congre 
simult 
A NEW TARIFF BILL. cure t 
No expectation is entertained of thy Mecto 
passage by the Senate of the Ding of its ' 
emergency tariff bill, which the Ho pected 
passed early in the last session, 1 whom 
probability of a special session of 4 worth 
new Congress is strengthened by th pearec 
fact; and in preparation for thig cont oles 
gency, the Committee on Ways 4 have ¢ 
Means of the present House of Rep the 34 
sentatives, most of whose members yj show! 
be members of the next Congress, bay voters 
begun the framing of a new gene prefer 
bill, with the intention of having °C) 
ready to report as soon as that Coq candi 
gress may assemble. et slig 
any | 
THE LODGE BILL. In th 
As ‘was anticipated, the Senate hy Kinle 
passed, with only a few  dissenti while 
votes, the ‘Lodge bill for the restrictigg 47¢ © 
of immigration. The bill was amendg tho 
in ‘three particulars; the age at whid 1896, 
the restrictions take effect was rai Varia 
from fourteen to sixteen; Cubans wi if Til 
may come to the United States dur) vote 
the continuance of the present disturg year 
ances were specially excepted; and Pres 
Wag provided that an admissible imn} 
grant may bring in or send for his par 
ents, or grandparents, or minor chi 
dren or grandchildren, even  thougi Th 
they ‘were unable to read or write. Ful dia } 
the rest, the bill directs that every | ity i 
migrant over sixteen years of age 8 in : 
be tested as to his ability to read a fligh 
write in some language; and on his fal§ hay, 
ure to pass the test shall be returned ti® pat 
the country from which he came, att the 
expense of the transportation compalg age 
which brought him. thei 
aan T 
ELECTORIAL VOTES FOR PRES! ly i 
DENT. and 
According to the constitutional af pre: 
rangement the actual election of Prey 
ident and Vice-president of the Unitel A 
States took place Monday, January 1 
when Presidential electors cast the 7 
votes in the various States. On th@  goj, 
second Wednesday in February the®§  gyp 
votes will be counted and announe Cu 
in the presence of both houses of Col ing 
gress. “People commonly talk of ‘hf wa 
Electoral College’ as though all the@f gta 
ectors met in one assemblage. In reali og, 
ty there are forty-five Electoral Colles ge 
es. They are appointed in each Stat an 
in such manner as the legislature maj cri 
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direct, but they meet in their respec- 
tive States at a time fixed by act of 
Congress, and cast their ballots. This 
simultaneous meeting is intended to se- 
eure the untrammeled action of each 
Blectoral College and the independence 
of its members, each of whom was ex- 
pected to cast his vote for the candidate 
whom he individually ‘believed most 
worthy. This theory has long disap- 
peared, but. the form remains.” 

It happens this year that two States 
have divided their electoral votes. On 
the 3d of November last it was clearly 
shown that a small plurality of the 
yoters in both Kentucky and California 
preferred McKinley to Bryan, ‘but in 
each State the highest vote for any 
candidate for elector on the Bryan tick- 
et slightly exceeded the lowest vote for 
any nominee on the McKinley ticket. 
In the whole country, therefore, Mc- 
Kinley is credited with only 271 votes, 
while the 23 States which he carried 
are entitled to 273, and Bryan with 176, 
although his 22 States have but 174. In 
1896, as in 1892, and 1880, these stight 
variations do not affect the result, but 
if Tilden had thus secured one electoral 
yote in a Republican State twenty 
years ago, he would have been elected 
President. 


THE INDIAN PLAGUE. 

The plague that has ‘broken out in In- 
dia has spread until the weekly mortal- 
ity in Bombay amounts to two hundred 
in a thousand. ‘The deaths and the 
flight from the city owing to the panic 
have reduced the population nearly one 
half. The fleeing population has spread 
the contagion to the surrounding vil- 
lages, as well as added thousands to 
their unemployed population. 

This plague has had its source large- 
ly in the filthy condition of the people 


and has been greatly augmented by the 
present famine. 





A DECISION ON FILIBUSTERING, 





The steamer Three Friends was 
seized for engaging in an expedition to 
supply arms, ammunition, etc., to the 
Cuban insurgents. The statute enforc- 
ing neutrality, under ‘which the charge 
was made, refers to “aid given to a 
State,” and the judge before whom the 
case ‘was tried held that, as the insur- 
gents had not been recognized, they 
could not come under any of these des- 
criptions as meant in the statute; and 





that therefore the law had not been vio- 
lated. The case will ‘be carried to the 
Supreme Court, but as it now stands 
it will be almost impossible to prevent 
filibustering expeditions to ‘Cuba. 





MISSOURI GAINS. 


A controversy about the boundary 
line between Iowa and Missouri, which 
has existed since 1840, was finally set- 
tled in favor of ‘Missouri on January 
18 by the Supreme Court. The land in 
dispute consists of a tract about 400 
feet wide and 15 miles long between 
Decatur county, Iowa, and Mercer 
county, Missouri. 

This disputed tract has been 
cause of no end of trouble. The legisla- 
ture of each State finally set aside 
$5,000 to meet the cost of settling the 
true boundary, and the Supreme Court 
was asked to appoint a commission to 
decide the question. James Harding 
was appointed on behalf of Missouri 
and Peter Dye on behalf of Iowa. 
These two selected a civil engineer 
from Illinois to make a survey. This 
commission decided that the strip of 
land in dispute should be awarded to 
Missouri. The commission so reported 
to the court, and the report was ap- 
proved and a decree issued which set- 
tled the question for good. 


the 





OUR CLAIM AGAINST PERU. 


The State Department is pushing the 
payment of the claim against Peru of 
two hundred thousand dollars growing 
out of the outrage committed in 1885, 
upon V. H. MeCord, a Consular Agent 
of the United States. A cable dispatch 
hag just been sent to Mr, ‘Mackenzie, 
the United States Minister stationed in 
Lima, directing him to inform the Per- 
uvian Government that the case must 
be settled without delay. A communi- 
cation received from the ‘Minister a 
few days ago announced that Peru de- 
sired time in which to investigate the 
facts in the case. Secretary Olney at 
once advised Mr. Mackenzie that Peru 
had had more than eleven years to con- 
duct an investigation, and that this time 
The cruiser Phil- 
adelphia is now on her way to Callao 
from Valparaiso. 


was quite sufficient. 


The Arbitration Treaty.—The treaty 
establishing arbitration as the method 
of settling difficulties between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain for a per- 
iod of five years has been signed by the 
representatives of the two nations, and 
has ‘been sent ‘by the President to the 
Senate for approval. The treaty con- 
tains fifteen articles, the subjects of ar- 
bitration being divided into three class- 
es: pecuniary claims of less than $500,- 
000, pecuniary claims exceeding $500,- 
000, and territorial claims. The  pro- 
visions for constituting an arbitration 
tribunal whenever a case shall arise 
correspond to the interests involved, the 
supreme test ‘being first the submission 
of territorial claims to a tribunal, and, 
failing a final award resort to the med- 
iation of one or more friendly powers 
before recourse fis had to hostile meas- 
ures. It is provided that the commis- 
sion shall consist of three members of 
the Supreme Court, chosen by the Pres- 
ident, and three members of the Eng- 
lish High Court of Appeals, chosen by 
the prime minister, with King Oscar, 
of Sweden, as final arbitrator. Provis- 
ion is made that the Bering Sea and 
Venezuela questions and all disputes 
involving national honor or sovereignty 
are not to be submitted to this commis- 
sion. 





Sir Isaae Pitman, the inventor of the 
system of shorthand writing which 
bears his name, is dead. 

Pitman’s invention was a big achieve- 
ment. This is evident from the fact 
that throughout the popularizing and 
cheapening of shorthand that has hap- 
pened in the last twenty years all, or 
practically all, of the many new sys- 
tems and improvements are built on 
Pitman’s alphabet. Pitman’s invention 
made it possible for every business 
man to have his stenographer and the 
entire commoner practice of the pro- 
fession owes its origin to him. 





Do you teach physiology? If you do, 
and are not well supplied with appara- 
tus, you should induce your directors to 
furnish Yaggy’s Anatomical Charts. 
They are very complete, and are not 
expensive. Write to the “American 
Journal of Education” about them. 
We have only one complete set, which 
we will sell at half price. 





Premium offer closes February 15th. 
See page 32. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS USED IN 
THE EXAMINATION OF TEACH- 
ERS, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS. 

ARITHMETIC. 
(Answer any ten.) 

1. To find the area of a circle we 
multiply the square of the diameter by 
.7854. What explanation would you 
make to a class on this point? 

2. At 20 cents per bu. what is the 
value of the ear corn in a crib 48 ft. 
long, 10 ft. wide and 10 ft. high? 

3. At $3.00 per M. for shingles and 
80 cents per square for laying them, 
what will it cost to shingle a barn 60 
ft. long, 40 ft. wide, with shingles laid 
4 in. to the weather, if the roof projects 
one and one-half ft. beyond the side 
walis and the ridge pole is 10 ft. high- 
er that the walls? 

4. Define a square, hypothenuse, cyl- 
inder, cone, number. 

5. Find the 'L. C. M. of 388, 364, 448. 

6. Make out a bill for five articles 
purchased from Jones Bros. and write 
a negotiable note given in settlement of 
the acount. 

7. For what amount shall B give a 
non-interest ‘bearing note due in 90 
days so that it can be discounted at a 
bank at 7 per cent, and $225.00 realized 
thereon. 

8. A party of 8 hired a coach. If 
there had beer 4 more the expense 
would have been reduced $1.00 for 
each person. How much was paid for 
the coach. (Write analysis.) 

9. (Analyze.) One-half of A’s money 
is equal to three-fifths of B’s, and the 
difference is $8.00. How much has 
each? 

10. What is the distance from A to 
B if a steamer that travels down 
stream 20 miles per hour and returns 
at the rate of 12 miles per hour makes 
the round trip in 14 hours? 

11. Explain fully what arithmetic 
‘work you would attempt with first year 
pupils. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
(Answer any ten.) 

1. How do you account for the bar- 
ren land west of the Rocky Mts. in the 
U. S.? West of the Andes in Chili and 


Peru? For the deserts in China? For 
the ‘barren land in Lower California? 
For the deserts in Arabia? 

2. How do you account for the Great 
Salt Lake? For 
For Lake Titicaca? For 
Lake Victoria Nyanza? 

3. Locate each of the above. 
the salt and 


these. 


Lakes? For Great 
Caspian Sea? 


Name 
bodies of 
Why are some of these salt and 
some fresh? 


fresh water 


4. At which season does the most 
rain fall in the Southeastern States of 
U. S.? In these states is the climate 
extreme or equabie? Are any of these 
states in the trade-wind belt? 

5. Define and tell the principal use 
of the following: Hemp, silk, petro- 
leum, cork, gypsum. 

6. Is the valley of the Amazon a 
good place in which to 
Why? 
Why? 

7. 'Does it take longer to go from 
Europe to America or from America to 
Europe? Why? Is there more snow in 
Portland, Me., or in Portland, Oregon? 
Why? 

8. Name four rivers 
Valdai Hills. 
Caspian Sea. 


horses? 
Is it a good place for sheep? 


raise 


rising in the 
One emptying into the 


9. Name five state capitals east of 
the Mississippi river, that are in about 
the latitude of Philadelphia. 

10. Name and locate the Holy City 
of the Jews. Of the Mohammedans, Of 
the Hindus. What city is the seat of 
the Morman Church government. Of 
the Greek Church? 

11. Give title of ruler of the follow- 
ing countries: Russia, Germany, Great 
Britain, Mexico, Spain, Brazil, Japan, 
France, China, Egypt. 

12. Name five countries (not states) 
that produce each of the following in 
large quantities—wheat, cotton, 
iron, wool. 


rice, 


HISTORY. 
(Answer any ten.) 


1. Where did each of the following 
take place and with what result: Bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe, Battle of Big Horn, 
Border Warfare, Black Hawk War, 
War with the Creeks. 

2. Closely connected with the events 
named above were three presidents, 
one noted general, and one generally 
considered a martyr. Rewrite the 
events and place after each the name of 
the man connected therewith. 

3. Where did each of the following 
occur and with what result: Battle of 


Long Isiand, Battle of Wilderness, Bat. 
tle of ‘Cerro Gordo, Battle of Chick. 
mauga, Siege of Yorktown? 

4. Connected with the events namej 
above were three presidents, one note 
Frenchman, one noted general whog 
bravery and determination saved the 
Union forces from defeat. Rewrite 
the events and after each the name of 
the man connected therewith. 

5. Why was each of the following 
battles important—Saratoga, Gettys 
burg, Quebec, Antietam, Shiloh? 

6. Why were the following organiz. 
ed and what did each do: Londo 
Company, Plymouth Company, Oh'y 
Company, Underground Railroad, Cy. 
rus W. Field’s Company. 

7. Name three things agreed upon in 
the Ashburton treaty. 

8. For what is each of the following 
noted: Young, Gen. Jos, 
Warren, Daniel Webster, Chas. Pinck 
ney, James Otis? 


Brigham 


9. Define tariff, free coinage, recip- 
rocity, a congress, a patent. 

10. Who was the author of the 
yrand Model? What was its pian? 
Where tried? With what result? Why? 

11. Name the five whom you think 
did most in either the organization or 
the preservation of our nation. 

12. What was the object and results 
of the following: Shay’s Rebellion, 
Dorr’s Rebellion, Whiskey Rebeliioa, 
Nullification, Clayborne’s Rebellion? 

GRAMMAR. 

When you have finished a building or 
any other undertaking of the like na 
ture, it immediately begins to decay on 
your hands; you see it brought to its 
utmost point of perfection, and from 
that time hastening to its ruin. On the 
contrary, when you have finished plant- 
ing a tree, it is still arriving at greater 
degrees of perfection, as long as you 
live, and appears more delightful in 
each succeeding year than it did in the 
foregoing.—Joseph Addison. 

1. Give the principal and subordi- 
nate clauses in the above and tell what 
each subordinate clause modifies. 

2. Name four infinitives or partici- 
ples in the above, stating how each is 
used and what it modifies. 

3. Name the conjunctions in the 
above, state which are co-ordinate and 
tell what each connects. 

4. Which of the verbs in the above 
are transitive and which intransitive? 
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5. What is the antecedent of the first 
“it” in the above selection? Of the 
last?) Give case and reason therefor of 
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(a) undertaking, (b) hands, (c) point, 
(@) tree, (e) degrees. 

6. Parse like, immediately, brought, 
still, greater, each. 

7. Explain the use of the first com- 
ma, of the semicolon, of the comma be- 
fore “as long as.” 

8, Give a synopsis of “begin” in the 
third person, singular, indicative and 
potential modes, 

9-10. Write an essay on either “The 
yalue of language training” or “How 
interest pupils in grammar.” 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Answer any ten.) 

1. Name the organs of (a) circula- 
tion, (b) respiration, (ec) digestion. 

2. Define organ, function, tendon, 
cell, fibrin. 

8. What organ is especially affected 
in each of the following: Pleurisy, 
bronchitis, consumption, ‘bilious attack, 
pneumonia, asthma, insanity, paralysis, 
fainting? 

4, Distinguish between voluntary 
and involuntary muscles and illustrate 
each. 

5. ‘Define and illustrate three kinds 
of joints. 

6. Describe the digestive 
carried on in the stomach. 

7. Tell what you can of the effect of 
alcohol on the digestive organs. 

8. In digestion what is the function 
of saliva, lacteals, teeth, bile, pancreas? 

9. Briefly describe three ways in 
which the system casts off waste ma- 
terial, 

10. Tell of the structure, protection 
of, and nerves connected with, the spin- 
al cord. 

ll. Describe the 
brain, 

12. What and where is the cochlea, 
tibia, thorax, ‘biceps, bicuspid, portal, 
patella, pylorus, cornea, enamel? 

READING, 

1. Give the authors of ten of the fol- 
lowing and tell some one fact about 
tach work: Uncle Tom’s Cabin, The 
Spy, Merchant of Venice, Sketch Book, 
lady of the Lake, Ivanhoe, Pickwick 
Papers, Ben Hur, Hiawatha, Last Days 
of Pompeii, Looking Backward, Open- 
ing of a Chestnut Burr, Vanity Fair, 
Scarlet Letter, Thanatopsis, Snow 
Bound, Ramona, Robinson Crusoe. 

2. Tell briefly the nature of 


processes 


structure of the 


the 


prorks of five of the following and give 


abrief sketch of any two: Wm. 





Shakespeare, H. W. Longfellow. Caes- 
ar, Herodotus, Plutarch, Chartes Dick- 


ens, Washington Irving, James Feni- 
more Cooper, Alfred Tennyson. 

3. Write two sentences each about 
five books that you have read, giving 
such idea as you can in that compass 
of their contents. 

4. Name in order of importance five 
objects to be sought in teaching read- 
ing. 

5. ‘How can you tell prose from poet- 
ry? Define tragedy and comedy and 
illustrate each. 


METHODS. 


1. Name 5 books that are suitable 
for reading by 2nd or 3rd grade pupils. 
Name 5 novels that you ‘would advise 
7th and 8th grade pupils to read. 

2. To what extent would you teach 
map drawing. How? 

3. How do you expect to teach your 
pupils to abstain from the use of intox- 
ieants? 

4. Do you have or expect to have 
rhetoricals in your school? If so why, 
when and how? 

5. What ideas do you have as to 
methods to be used in securing prompt 
and regular attendance? 

6. Write as to the period in a child’s 
life when the reason, the imagination, 
and the memory are respectively most 
prominent. 

7. What do you propose to do with 
regard to whispering? Why? 

8. Of what value is a daily program? 
How should it be used? When would 
you modify it? 

9. What is a schedule? A calendar 
month? What is the legal provision 
with regard to teachers’ certificates? 

10. Write with regard to the teach- 
er’s duties at noons and recesses. 





“A man who 
influence of alcoholic 


The text in physiology: 
is under the 


drinks when walking on the railroad . 


track does not know whether he is in 
danger or in a place of safety.” John- 
ny recites: ‘“‘When a man has taken al- 
coholic drinks, he doesn’t know wheth- 
er he is on a railroad track or on a 
safety.” 

A preacher, who was a great smoker, 
closed an eloquent address on Christ- 
ian activity by exclaiming: 

“Brethren, there is no sleeping com- 
partment on this train to glory!” 

An old lady in the front seat, who 
knew of the minister’s appreciation of 
the soothing weed, responded :— 


“No, ‘brother; nor smoking compart- 
ment, either.” 


FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS. 


Who wrote: 
1. Auld Lang Syne. 


2. Paradise Lost. 

3. Canterbury Tales. 

4. Gulliver’s Travels. 

5. Essay on Man. 

6. Pilgrim’s Progress. 

7. Song of the Shirt. 

8. The Vicar of Wakefield. 
9. John Gilpin. 

10. The Deserted Village. 

11. The Ancient ‘Mariner. 

12. The Cotter’s Saturday night. 
13. Lady of the Lake. 

14. Heroes and Hero Worship. 


15. Enoch Arden. 

16. Tom Brown of Orford. 
17. Adam Bede. 

18. The Psalm of Life. 


19. Thanatopsis. 

The Barefoot Boy. 

21. The Bells. 

22. Those Evening Bells. 

23. The Village Preacher. 

24. The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 

25. Home, Sweet Home. 

26. America. 

27. Scottish Chiefs. 

28. The Sketch Book. 

29. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

30. Lochinvar. 

31. Caudle Lectures, 

32. The American Flag (poetry.) 

33. Hail Columbia. 

34. The Star Spangled Banner. 


35. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
36. The Conquest of Mexico. 


87. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

388. The Death of Absalom. 

39. Arthur Bonnicastle. 

40. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 

Here now is a good list. The boys 
and girls are familiar with most of 
them. 

Give this list to the school. (Have 
them write down the numbers and 
names of the authors and also state the 
number of above selections they have 
read. To stimulate effort we will send 
a handsome premium book to the auth- 
or of the first correct list received be- 
fore February 25, 1897. We will also 
publish the rames of the first ten send- 
ing in correct lists. 

















BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON. 


(May be sung to America.) 
First pupil: 
Welcome thou festal morn! 
Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun. 
Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom’s holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Second pupil: 

Unshaken ’mid the storm, 
Behold that noble form,— 
That peerless one, 

With his protecting hand, 
Like Freedom’s angel, stand, 

The guardian of our land, 
Our Washington. 


Third pupil: 

Traced there in lines of light, 
Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none; 
Brightest on history’s page, 

Of any clime or age, 
As chieftain, man or sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Fourth pupil: 
Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done, 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 
Her sons to victory led 
By Washington. 


Class in concert: 

Now the true patriot see, 

The foremost of the free, 
The victory won. 

In Freedom’s presence bow, 

While sweetly smiling now 

She wreathes the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 

Then, with each coming year, 

Whenever shall appear 
That natal sun, 

Will we attest the worth 

Of one true man to earth 

And celebrate the birth 
Of Washington. 


—George Howland, in School 
tion, 


Educa- 
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“CROWN OUR WASHINGTON.” 


Arise—’tis the day of our Washington’s 


glory, 

The garlands uplift for our liberties 
won; 

O sing in your gladness his echoing 
story, 


Whose sword swept for freedom the 

fields of the sun. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 

And the banners of stars that the con- 
tinent span, 

Crown, crown we the chief of the 
roes eternal, 

Who lifted his sword for the birthright 
of man! 


he- 


He gave us a nation; to make it im- 
mortal 
He laid down for Freedom the sword 
that he drew, 
And his faith leads us on through the 
uplifting portal 
Of the glories of peace and our des- 
tinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liber- 
ty span, 


Crown, crown him the chief of the he- 
roes eternal 
Who laid down his sword for the 


birthright of man. 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy , 


beauty, 
Till o’er the dead heroes the 

star shall gleam. 

Till Right shall be Might in the coun- 
sels of duty, 

And the service of man be life’s glory 
supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But withvevergreens vernal, 

And the flags that the nations in broth- 
erhood span, 

Crown, crown we the chief of the he- 
roes eternal, 

Whose honor was gained by his service 
to man. 


peace 


O spirit of Liberty, sweet are thy num- 
bers! 
The winds to thy banners their trib- 
ute shall bring 
While rolls the Potomac where Wash- 
ington slumbers, 
And his natal day comes 
angels of spring. 
We fellow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal, 


with the 


: a —= 
— 


school 


To highest achievement the 
leads the van, 
And, crowning thy brow with the ever. 
green vernal, 
We pledge thee our all to the service 
of man. 
—Hezekiah Butterworth. 


THE TRUE GLORY OF WASHING. 
TON. 
BY CHARLOTTE A, POWELL. 


What is it that proves the grand worth 
of this hero? 

What makes him thrice 
laurels we bring? 

Is it the boon of our dearly loved free. 
dom, 


worthy the 


The sceptre of liberty, snatched from a 
king? 

Ah no! Though ’tis priceless this gift 
he bequeathed us, 

And boundless the 
gladly bestows, 

Far deeper and grander the meaning 
we gather, 

From the immortal example his char- 
acter shows. 

He left us in this, a clear beacon-light 
shining 

Far down through the ages to guide 
and to aid, 

When nearing the rocks of greed and 
ambition 

Which haply 
structure he made. 

In the lowering gloom of that Valley 
Forge winter, 

When our army had shrunk to a poor 
starveling band, 

When even the 
were doubting, 


thanks our love 


wreck the fair 


would 


bravest, despairing, 


Our power, the loathed British rule to 
withstand. 

Then glorious the lesson this noble life 
teaches, 


As a rocket gleams brightest the black- 
er the night, 


For alone, but unflinching, by peril un- 
daunted, 

He pledged then his all, his loved coun- 
try to right. 

Oh, think on this, ye 
your country, 

Her needs and misfortunes the source 
of your gain, 

Contemplate this picture of noblest de- 
votion, 

And pause ere too late, yourselves to 
arraign. 

And thus, o’er and o’er through nobiest 

example, 


who are making 
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Does Washington’s character teach us 
to hold, 
Revered and untarnished, our glorious 
banner, 
Where e’er ’neath the skies, its loved 
stripes we unfold. 
—Popular Educator. 





THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE. 





A Recitation for three Girls. 
A child dressed in red, and carrying 
red flowers, recites: 

llove the Red, the gleaming red 

Of the stripes so bright and clear. 

Brave men grow braver in war, 

said, 

When the crimson folds float near. 
And my heart grows light 
Whenever I see 
The stripes of our banner 
Waving for me. 

White, appropriately dressed, takes 
place at left of Red: 

he flag at first was pure and white 

vith never a field of plue, 

Nor a crimson stripe, nor a silver star 

Its snow white surface knew. 

I’m sure my heart 
Loves the pure white best 
For its snowy banner 
Holds all the rest. 

Blue at left of white: 


tis 





The stars of the states shine bright and 
clear 
In their deep, deep field of blue 
And each one says, “I have joined the 
flag, 
To its colors I’ll ‘be true.” 
Give me the field 
Where the stars are set; 
There are forty-four 
And more room yet. 
Tricolor, at left of Blue: 
All other flags with colors bright 
For other lands may do, 
But the flag that pleases the children 
most 
Is the dear “Red, White and Blue,” 
With its folds flung wide 
On the glad free air; 
The children welcome it 
Everywhere. 
The Three, joining hands: 
So we join our hands for the flag we 
love,— 
Stripes, stars, and field in one,— 
Red, White, and Blue and hail anew 
The flag of our Washington. 
Yes, hand in hand, 
With hearts as one, 
We'll be true to the flag 
Of Washington. 
—Indiana School Journal. 





OUR STARRY BANNER. 





(Air, John Brown.) 
Dear, oh dear to us is our own beloved 
land, 
May we serve it evermore with loyal 
heart and hand, 
May its banner wave as long as_ ever 
mountains stand, 
God’s power is marching on. 
Chorus— 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
God’s power is marching on. 


Glory and thanksgiving for the name 
of Washington, 

Praise him for his victories, for 
nobly done; 

Honor him and bless him for our coun- 
try’s greatest son, 
Hurrah for Washington! 

Chorus— 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 


duty 


Spread our starry banner, let it float 
from sea to sea, 

Let the strangers find a home beneath 
its folds so free; 

They shall be our brothers, they shall 
sing as well as we 
God bless our country’s flag. 

Chorus— 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 





VALENTINE’S DAY. 





BY SADIE PIERPONT BARNARD, 





Silent little snow flakes, 
So swiftly falling down, 

(Merry little sleigh-bells 
Jingling through the town. 

Through the window peeping 
Two little faces sweet; 

Four bright eyes they’re keeping 
On the postman down the street. 

Oh, postman have you got one? 
One valentine for May? 

While Bessie stands and watches 
With not a word to say. 

Run Bessie, he is coming, 
I hear his jolly ring, 

Oh, thank you, Mr. Postman, 
Our valentines to bring. 





The American Splane Co., of Chi- 
cago, whose advertisement appears in 
another column of this paper, is a first- 
class and reliable house. They handle 
the very best goods in the market, and 
wetake pleasure in recommending them 
to our readers. 


JACK FROST, 





He’s taken a nip at the salvia bush, 
Its flower is turned to black; 


-He blew a breath on the hollyhocks— 


Their bloom will never come back. 
He danced in the meadow all night 
long, 
And turned it a rusty brown; 
And now, do you see? he’s touched the 
trees, 
And their leaves are straying down, 


But still he is trying to make amends, 
If you’ll only stop and think. 

He turns the rippling little pond 
To a shining skating-rink; 

Then fills the air with a tingle keen, 
Which sets the girls and boys 

With beaming faces and rosy cheeks 
All crazy for winter joys. 


He softly covers the window panes 
With sketches rich and rare 

As ever with dainty paint and brush 
An artist could picture there. 

And so, though the merry birds are 

flown, 

The song of the stream is lost, 

And summer is hiding far away, 
We'll try to forgive Jack Frost. 

—Sydney Dayre. 





DEAR SUBSCRIBERS. 





1. Does your copy of the “American 
Journal of Education” reach you regu- 
larly? If not, please notify us by pos- 
tal ecard. 

2. If by any accident you are receiv- 
ing more than one copy, please notify 
us. 

3. We appreciate your patronage and 
are anxious to,serve you. Any error 
shall be promptly righted. 

4. If you write to this journal ad- 
dress Perrin & Smith, Publishers. 





“If in this world you wish to win 
And rise above the common chump, 
Take off your coat and pitch right in, 
Don’t wait, lay hold, hang on and 
hump.” 
“Don’t wait until the iron’s hot, 
But make it hot by muscle, 
Don’t wait for wealth your father’s 
got, 
Take off your coat and hustle.” 
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COUNTY INSTITUTE LAWS FOR 
MISSOURI. 


The bill Introduced by Senator Ilo 
henschild to amend the county 
tute law contains the following Import 
ant provisions: 


inst) 


1, Persons desiring to attend the in 
stitute shall show by a 
tifleate or an 


teacher's cer 
examination that 
already have a reasonable amount otf 
scholarship on which to base instruc 
tion in methods of teaching. 


they 


2. No one shall act as conductor or 
instructor of an institute unless he has 
had some practical experience as a 
teacher and holds a first-grade county 
certificate or some form of State cer 
tifleate, 

3%. The county court is required to 
appoint two members of the institute 
board each year, who shall be tax-pay 
ing residents of the county, and who 
shall have served as school] directors or 
members of a school board for a period 
of not less than three years. 

4. A county board of examiners — is 
created, ‘This board is to consist of 
the county commissioner and one resi 
dent teacher of the county, who shall 
hold a first-grade county certificate or 
some form of State certificate, and shall 
have had not Jess than three years’ ex 
perience as a teacher in public schools; 
said member shall be appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Public Schools 
and serve for two years, 

5. ‘The county ‘board of examiners 
shall, on the last Saturday and the Fri 
day preceding in the months of Janu 
ary, April, July and October, at the 
county seat, examine all applicants for 
teachers’ county certificates, the ques 
tions for examination to be prepared 
by the State Superintendent of Schools 
and be forwarded to the ‘county com 
missioner and by the county commis 
sioner opened in the presence of the 
other members of the board of exam 
iners on the day and hour of the ex 
amination, 

The county commissioner is author 
ized to issue temporary certificates that 
shall be valid until the next public ex 
amination. It is therefore that 
the examination and certification of 
teachers is separated entirely from the 
instruction in the county institute. This 


seen 


has been demanded by teachers — in 
nearly all parts of the State. 

6. The county school commissioner 
and the two members of the institute 


board appointed by the county court 


are to employ the Institute conductor 


and instructors. The county commis- 
sioner Is given general executive con- 
trol of the institute, but prohibited 


from acting as conductor or instructor 


in the Jnstitute. 
three 


7. Certificates are to be of 


grades: Iirst, second and third. lor 


the first-grade certificate a knowledge 
of the elementary school branches, al- 
vebra, literature, and one science, and 
one year’s experience as a teacher shall 
be required, For the second-grade cer- 
tifleate the same qualiflations are — re- 
quired, execepting that of 
The 
for third-grade certificates remain prac- 


experience 
in teaching, requirements for 
tieally the same as now, 

& The fee for examination shall ‘be 
the 


$3, and it is turned Into county 


treasury as a part of the institute fund 





the same as now; but in no case shall 


the expense for examination be more 
than $3, and no additional fee is charg- 
ed for attendance wpon the county — in- 


stitute, 
% No alteration the law 


so far as it affects the colored institutes, 


is made in 


10. Provision is made that when the 
attendance in any institute is less than 
fifty the sum of $1 per capita for those 


actually enrolled shall be paid out of 


the State treasury to help support the 
nstitute, This, it is thought, will 


materially strengthen the institutes in 
the smaller counties of the State. 


The bill embodies the principal rec- 


ommendations coming from members 
of the State Teachers’ association, and 
others who have had large experience 
with the present institute law. It has 


been examined already by several 
teachers of good standing and general- 
ly approved ‘by them, It has been sub- 
mitted to the State Superintendent of 
Pubtic Schools, and in all of its princei- 
pal features meets with his approval. 


Jefferson City Tribune, 


Here are some radical changes in the 


Institute Law. Teachers of Missouri 
Study 


the provisions carefully and write us 


do you approve or disapprove? 


your opinion for a symposium in the 
next issue. 

School Commissioners and Superin- 
What 
do you think of these amendments and 
Note especially section 6. Should 


tendents let us hear from you. 


why. 





For Brain Workers the Weak ani 
Debilitated 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner. 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. BE. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 


the Commissioner ‘be prohibited from 
acting as one of the institute instrue 
tors? 


A THERMOMETER FREE, 


Warner's Safe Cure Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., are sending out a limited number 
of accurate 
uated 


spirit thermometers grad- 


from 20 degrees below zero to 


above mounted on 
heavy 4x6 inch card ‘board, in red and 


green, by mail, free to any address on 


120 degrees and 


receipt of 2 cents in stamps to pay pos 
tage. To free distribu- 
tion is intended to advertise the cele 
brated Warner's Safe Kidney and Liv- 
er Cure (see advertising columns) but 
nevertheless the thermometer will be 
found to be a useful as well as orna- 
mental article for the home or office 
and well worth the little trouble and 
expense of sending for it. 


be sure, this 


A Floriad exchange denounces a con- 
temporary as a “vegetable monstrosity 
with radish hair, a turnup nose, corny- 
feet, a cabbage head and the habit of 4 
dead-beat.” 
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PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN. 


BY SADIE PLIERPONT BARNARD, 


PATRIOTISM. 

In this day of Foreign Immigration 
and of schools crowded with children 
of every nationality there are no more 
important and 
learned than those of Patriotism. Love 
of flag and all it represents must be de- 
veloped and cultivated, and the place 
and time to begin, is with the little chil- 
dren in Kindergarten and so continue. 

How may this ‘be done? This is one 
method which is practically demon- 
strated every day from the Kindergar- 
ten through every grade of Washing- 
ton Grammar School, Rochester, N. Y. 

During the morning exercises, some 
child steps forward holding the flag, 
all the children rise salute the flag, and 
repeat in unison this pledge: “I pledge 
allegiance to my flag, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation, in- 
divisible, with Liberty and Justice for 
all.” “America,” or other appropriate 
song follows the pledge. The younger 
children are delighted to play “soldier 
boy.” Two or more children with flags 
march around the room, while the oth- 
ers sing: 

Soldier ‘boys, soldier boys, where are 
you going? 

Bearing so bravely the red, white and 
blue. 

The marching children sing in reply: 
We are going where our country, our 

duty is calling, 

Bearing so bravely the red, white and 
blue. 

In the advanced kindergarten class 
of seventy-four children ‘between five 
and six years of age mostly Germans, 
the children conduct the morning exer- 
cise of singing themselves, starting the 
songs without the aid of any instru- 
Ment, and not once since September has 
the flag with its pledge and song been 
forgotten by them, though many other 
mistakes have ‘been made. 


FEBRUARY PROGRAM. 


Principle.—Unity in Diversity. 
Subjects illustrating principle: 


lessons to ‘be taught 





1. Patriotism—Birthdays of Lincoln 
and Washington. 

2. Messages—Valentines Day. 

National and State life as protection 
for family and trade life—the connec- 
tion and interdependence of these diff- 
erent phases of life. 
snd love of our 
flag and all it represents. 

Love of country is illustrated in the 
lives of our statesmen and soldiers. 

Interest the children in the lives” of 
these men whose birthdays we 


Develop reverence 


cele- 
brate this month by telling them inci- 
dents connected with their family life 
in childhood and youth, illustrating 
their characteristic qualities of courage, 
honor, perseverence, gentleness, cour- 
tesy, faithfulness, Have pictures illus- 
trating these subjects to show the chil- 
dren, sing patriotic songs, have march- 
ing with flags and plenty of spirit and 
enthusiasm, Let the children unite in 
building with the biocks government 
buildings, forts, Washington’s monu- 
ment, Impress the idea that ail true 
fighting is done in order that the right 
may triumph. 
Different kinds, verbal, 
written, telegraphic, telephonic, print- 
ed. 

Different means of delivering them— 
Electricity, trains, horses, car- 
rier pigeons, Messenger boys, postman. 


Messages 


ships, 


Valentines—In occupying and _ help- 
ing the children in making valentines 
that are beautiful though simple, we 
are cultivating a love for the good, true 
and beautiful, and counteracting the 
evil influence of the valentine. 
By encouraging these 
tokens of love and friendship we are 
helping them to find happiness in mak- 
ing others happy. 


comie 


ihem to send 


In connection with the valentine, 
study the postman, his faithful service, 
through heat and cod, storm and sun- 
shine. 

The careful attention he must give 
his work, that each one may receive 
their own messages. The extra labor 
he must perform at certain times in 
the year; when. are these times? What 
helpers does he have? How can we 
tell the postman from other men? 

What does the postman go to, at the 
corners of the streets? For what pur- 
pose? What do the letters U. S. mean 
that Wwe see on the boxes? Do we see 


the same letterg on other things? What 
men beside 
forms? 


the postmen wear uni- 


METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. 


TYPICAL PLANS: MENSURATION. 


BY S, EK. HARWOD, in Zhe /nland 
Educator. 


The class is in the eighth grade, and 
is studying mensuration and its appli- 
cations. They have had a_ series of 
lessons on various plane figures, for 
which they have made definitions and 
been led to discover certain proper- 
ties. 

In this series comes the cylinder, 
and the teacher is outlining the work 
his 


the 


he intends to do, and illustrates 
thought with a plan for teaching 
total area of the figures. 

He tries to limit his content or sub- 
ject matter, first ques- 
tions center about this thought. 

I. The subject-matter of this series of 


Hence, his 


lessons is the cylinder. 


1. A cylinder is a solid having two 
equal parallel circular bases 
and bounded by a curyed = sur- 


face. 

A right cylinder is a solid gener- 
ated by revolving a_ rectangle 
about any side as an axis. 

2. Definitions of parts. 

a. The bases of a cylinder are the 

equal parallel faces. 


b. The lateral area is the curved 
surface. 
ce. The total area is the sum of 


the bases and the lateral 
face. 

d. The altitude is the perpendicu- 
lar distance between the bases. 

e. The volume is the solid con- 
tents of the cylinder. 

3. Special subject-matter for an il- 
lustrative lesson. 

a. The area of the bases is twice 
the product of the circumfer- 
ence by one-half the radius of 
the cylinder. 

b. The area of the curved surface 
is the product of the altitude of 
the cylinder by the circumfer- 
ence of the base. 

ce. The total area is the sum of 
the bases and curved surface. 

Or, 

The total area is the product of 
the circumference of the cy- 
linder by the sum of its radius 
and altitude. 

II. Ends sought are effects in the pu- 
pils. 


sur- 
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d. He must think the unity of these 
two by addition. 

This process must be repeated 
with several particular cylin- 
ders. 

2. The child must generalize his pre- 
vious thinking. 

a. The ereas of the bases of all 
cylinders are found in the same 
way. 

b. The curved surfaces of cylin- 
ders are all found in the same 
way. 

ec. The total area is always 
sum of the bases 
surface. 

3. He must carefully and repeated- 
ly associate these 
and his generals. 

Basis for the child’s procedure. 

1, His knowledge of the cylinder as 
a form, as learned in his 
structive work. 

1. To give a knowledge of the pro- 
cesses in finding these areas of 
a cylinder. 

To excite interest in these proces- 
ses, not only for the special les- 
son, but for succeeding lessons. 

3 To secure voluntary activity in 
this line, a ready response to all 
appeals of the cylinder. 


the 
and curved 


individuals 


con- 


to 


Steps in the process of learning 
these areas. 

1. The child must think the individ- 
ual. 

a. The form and name of a _ par- 
ticular cylinder. This is their 
“known,” since they have had 
both in their drawing and 
molding exercises. 

He must think the bases as cir- 
cles and their areas as found by 
the same process. 

ec. He must think the curved surface 

as equal to a rectangle whose 
base is the cylinder’s circumfer- 
ence, and whose height is the 
eylinder’s altitude. 

2. His knowledge of the circle and 

the process of finding its area. 

38. The knowledge of the rectangle 

and the process for its area. 

4. Some experience and skill in us- 

ing formulas. 


> 


V. Devices to be used in exciting the 


child’s activity toward these 
facts. 
1. An assignment, in which the 


child is required to draw or 
construct several cylinders of 
different sizes, and in which he 





is directed to study the surfaces 
of the cylinders in order to find 
their areas. He may also be 
instructed to measure the 
cumferences and the heights. 
This assignment will incite him 
to the first step in the process, 
and perhaps the and 
third. 


cir- 


second 


2. The recitation. 


n 


~— 


a. The child reports what he has 
done with the assignment. 

To emphasize it as a requirement 
and to show where the 
must start. Some of the class 


class 
may have discovered how to 
find the areas wanted, or 
one of them. 


some 
. The teacher presents a new 
cylinder, or uses one of theirs. 
Attention is called to the form 
of the bases and their number. 
Well - trained children will 
quickly see that these areas are 
circles. It remains to measure 
the radius and circumference. 
This use of rule or tape line in- 
tensifies interest, and 
are soon obtained. 


results 


e. Call attention to the curved sur- 
face and ask for 
If no one hints a way of 
suring it, roll a piece of 


suggestions. 
mea- 
paper 
around the cylinder, just cover- 
ing it. If a child does this, it 
may increase the interest in the 


work. Open the paper and ask 
its form, and the process for 
finding its area. Ask for part 


of cylinder corresponding to the 
the Also the 
part equaling the height. Mea- 
sure the paper and cylinder to 
show the agreement of parts in 
value, 


base of paper. 


Ask for way for finding the are 
of the particular cylinder. 

d. Treat several cylinders in a 
similar way and ask for a rule 
for finding these areas. 

e. A single eall 

the 


will 
forth the inference as_ to 
value of the total area. 

These things are used to lead the 
child to a discovery of the facts 
in the cylinder’s areas and for 
which he has sufficient data. 


question 


on 


Have the children give values 
to the dimensions of several cy- 
linders and solve the problems. 
This exercise permanently asso- 


ciates the individuals and the 





generals, completes the 
ceptive process. 

This form of proceedure assumes a 
course in mensuration. 

Pupils have had drawing, moulding, 
and construction of forms, and are fa- 
miliar with scales, dimensions, and 
names of the common figures. They 
have worked out the definitions for 
many figures and have had experience 
in observing and making inferences, 

Study and earnestness in the teacher 
will secure good results from the 
children, and much of the difficulty of 
geometry will be removed. 


apper- 


HARVARD SUIIMER SCHOOL. 


Western teachers will be attracted by 
the course in American history to be 
given in the Harvard Summer School 
this year by Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, the eminent authority. Cam- 
bridge is in the very center of the re- 
gion where some of the most important 
events in American history occurred. 
In fact, it may be said that a great deal 
of American history was made _ there, 
and Professor Hart announces that ex- 
cursions will be made to these historic 
points, in connection with his course. 

The school is offering this year a long 
list of subjects, embracing the classics, 
as well as modern languages, and ped- 
the We 
Davis 
will repeat his course in physiography, 
which attracted so brilliant a gathering 
last year. 


agogy, as well as sciences. 


note that Professor William M. 


FREE TO TEACHERS. 
The business 


agency is to learn where vacancies 


of a_ teachers’ 


are, when changes will be made, 
give reliable information and as- 
sist teachers to secure desirable 
We have hundreds of 
vacancies in every state and will 
forfeit $500 to any teacher who 


finds our information unreliable. 


positions. 


We do not ask a ‘‘per cent’’ of your 
salary. For FREE list of vacancies 
in any state, name position desired 
and address with stamp, Independ- 
ent Teachers’ Agency, Waterloo, 


Iowa. 
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LESSONS IN BUSINESS WRITING. 





BY F. W. TAMBLYN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Through a misunderstanding be- 
tween the printer and the writer, the 
copies of last lesson and the few ‘words 
of instruction intended to follow them 
seem to have lost their affinity for each 
other. Those readers ‘who possess the 
patience of Job and the acuteness of a 
“Philadelphia” lawyer may have been 
able to connect these scattered frag- 
ments sufficientiy well to understand 
my meaning. However, I trust the ar- 
rangement will be more intelligible this 
time. 


No, 4. 


No, 2. - 


No. 8. 


As we are endowed by nature with 
instruments for writing (the hand and 
arm, muscles, mind, and eyes through 
which it can discern form) we should 
be willing to perform our part towards 
becoming a good penman, by develop- 
ing the above God-given agencies. It 
was an infinite and foreseen wisdom 
that so arranged all things, that he 
who achieves success must labor. It 
comes not for the asking. He who 
would reap must sow. The price of 
success is toil, and the recorded testi- 
mony of all our best penmen would in- 
dicate that the only path to the goal is 
lighted by the flames of midnight oil. 

Teachers who take up this work in 
their school rooms teaching it to their 
classes, will find their own interest in- 
creasing. Give the pupils some of the 
easier movement exercises and be pa- 
tient with them until muscular move- 
ment is developed. Ail beyond the age 
of ten should be taught this movement. 
Continue the easy exercises until move- 
ment is free and thoroughly developed. 
If they are kept in one exercise until 
they see they can make it well, they 





will take more interest in the work 
than if a dozen has ‘been attempted and 
none mastered. 

Counting will be found a good plan to 
interest a class. Take for instance the 
small “w’’ exercise of this lesson; have 
the class make one letter for each 
count, counting 1, 2, 3, ete., for the 
number in one line, then repeat the 
count for the next line. The same 
method can be applied to many small 
letter exercises, also capitals, 

The copies this month are much on 
the order of those given last month. 
The lessons are intended for beginners 
in muscular, or forearm movement, and 
practice on such exercises as these are 


necessary for the development of this 
movement. 

No. 1. Endeavor to make the entire 
number of w’s in the line without rais- 
ing the pen. Strive for a free move- 
ment. Notice that the connective is a 
right curve horizontal and the turns 
oval at bottom. Be careful about the 
“dot.” Retrace slightly and bear a lit- 
tle heavier on the pen. Speed should 
ibe about 60 per minute. 

No. 2. This letter is similar to that of 
No. 1, except the connective is a com- 
pound curve and the turn at top is oval, 
instead of sharp. Make about 80 per 
minute. 

No. 3. The shape of the “a” is slim 
and pointed. The body is more slant- 


ing than the “o,” the slant being deter- 
mined by the last down stroke. Bring 
this stroke to the base line before turn- 
ing out. Compound connective, and 
about 60 per minute. 

No.4. These, the oval exercises, are 
among the best I have found for move- 
ment. They tend to develop it in all 
directions, while former exercises de- 


2 


velop it from side to side only. Pro- 
ceed with these in the directions indi- 
cated by the arrows. These are both 
made ‘by moving the hand from side 
to side. Make the ovals in all direc- 
tions, not only as they appear here, but 
standing on main slant as well. One 
principal point to master in making 
ovals, in addition to free movement, is 
a light and even touch. ‘Don’t make 
the down stroke heavier than the up- 
per. Do not shade at all. Make them 
all rapidly, and preface every practice 
hour with a few minutes drill on them. 
Get up steam and power, endeavoring 
to overcome all timidity. 


No. 5. The spacing of letters in this 














copy is wide, given so for the better de- 
velopment of movement and that the 
form of individual letters stand out 
plainer. Write quite rapidly, striving 
for freeness of movement and uniform- 
ity of form, also practice other words 
similar in construction. 

As suggested last month, specimens 
sent me, either those of teachers who 
are following the lessons, or of their 


pupils, will be criticised and returned 
if accompanied by 4 cents in stamps. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


With LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. 
taken internally, and acts dircetly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best blood tonics known, combined 
with the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The per- 
fect combination of the two ingredients 
is what produces such wonderful results 
= curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
ree. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is - 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING. 





BY W. T. PARKS, Denver, Col. 





OVOID AND FACES OF SOLIDS. 


In a side view of an ovoid, it will be 
noticed that one end, like that of an 
egg, is larger than the other. In an 
end view, its outline being a circle, it 
appears spherical. The ovoid should 
be very carefully studied in various po- 
sitions. Some shading is necessary to 
the development of its form. In repre- 
senting it in any position, a light out- 
line should first be drawn; then a few 
curved lines may be added to give the 
appearance of roundness and develop 
its form. The curvature of these de- 
veloping lines should correspond with 
the curvature of the object, thus assist- 
ing the eye and imagination. 


After the pupils have acquired some 
skill in drawing objects singly, they 
should be given practice in grouping. 
Such will make the work more realis- 
tic and interesting. In representing a 
group of objects care should be taken 
to preserve the proportions of the res- 
pective objects. A group should con- 
tain variety, the objects be in harmony, 
the appearance be pleasant to the eye. 
Training the eye to see accurately and 
the hand to execute skillfully, are not 
the only objects in drawing; cultivat- 
ing taste is fully as important. Chil- 
dren should be taught to see and appre- 
ciate the beautiful. The beautiful is al- 
ways elevating. The mind guides the 
body. 

In the accompanying ‘border, is repre- 
sented the outlines of all the solids so 
far considered in these articles. It is 


well to study the solids as wholes but 
equally important to study and apply 

ieir faces and outlines. The thought- 
ful teacher will find many uses for 
these forms—(faces). A number of 
each may be cut from colored paper 
and be used most advantageously in 
teaching form, color, and designing. In 
teaching designing by means of these 
are should be taken not to allow a pu- 
pil to have more forms and colors than 
he may use properly; better too few than 
too many. ‘Many artistic designs can 
tbe made by the use of one form and 
color; and with two or more of each, 
the number of designs is almost limit- 
less. 

The teacher should give such assist- 
ance as may be necessary. Each pupil 
should be required to make at least one 
good design ‘before being given an addi- 
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should be mounted and placed where 
all can see them for inspection and 
comparison. 

The paper on which the designs are 
mounted should harmonize in color 
with the colors used in the design. 
Tints and shades of a color produce 
pleasing effects when ‘brought together. 
Advanced pupils may use colored cray- 
on or pencils instead of the colored 


discs. 





DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING READ- 
ING, WRITING AND SPELLING. 


By Jas. S. STEVENSON, a Principal of one | 


of the St. Louis Public Schools. 


[Concluded from last issue. ] 





84. Require pupils in the Second 
Reader to memorize a spelling list of 
five words, and spell them all without 
dictation from the teacher. This will 
be a great saving of the time and 
voice of the teacher. 

35. After pupils read a sentence or 
two silently, let them close their books. 
The teacher asks, “Who can tell in his 
own words what he has just read?’ 
Continue this exercise until it covers 
the entire lesson. 

36. Have pupils write the story, or a 
part of it, on slates or paper. The 
teacher should always look over writ- 
ten work, or the children will soon be- 
come careless. 

37. The ability of the teacher to 
conduct a reading lesson is exhibited 
by the skillful way in which she leads 
her pupils to bring out the thought 
and feeling of the author. It requires 
judicious questioning to select the pro- 
per words for emphasis. 

38. The following illustrates a meth- 
od of questioning that may be pur- 
sued: “John, the old blacksmith, rode 
to town, yesterday in great haste, to 
get the doctor.” 
To get the pupil to emphasize the 
subject of this sentence, ask: “Who 
rode to town?’ Some one answers, 
“John rode to town.” To give force to 
the predicate, ask. “What did’ John 
do?” The pupil answers, “John rode to 
town.” To distinguish this man from 
any other man of the same name, ask, 
“Which John rode to town?’ The an- 
8wer is given, “John, the old _ black- 
smith, rode to town.’ 

To bring out the time of going, ask, 
“When did this old blacksmith go?” 
The pupil answers, “John, the old 
blacksmith, rode to town, yesterday.” 





23 
Toemphasize the place ask “Where did ing sentences of the same degree of 
this man go?” The pupil answers, “John difficulty, from other reading books. 


the old blacksmith, rode to town.” To 
express forcibly the manner of going, 
ask, “How did he go?” The pupil re- 
plies, “John, the old blacksmith, rode 
to town, yesterday, in great haste.” 
Finally, to bring out the cause of his 
going, the teacher says, “Tell me why 
he went to town?’ The pupil now 
reads the entire sentence: “John, the 
old blacksmith,’ rode to town, yester- 
day, in great haste, to get the doctor.” 


39. Such questions as: “How 
many?’ “Whose?” “Which one?’ 


“What kind?’ ete., will be needed in 
some sentences to bring out with force 
ideas imperfectly understood by the 
pupil. 

40. Some times a teacher may use 
ironical questions with fine effect, 
thus: “John walked to town, did he 
not?” This arouses the pupil, and he 
answers with spirit, “John rode to 
town.” Another time, the teacher will 
say, “John rode to town to get a ham- 
mer, did he not?’ The pupil looks 
closely at the book and replies, “John 
rode to town to get the doctor.” 

41. Elliptical questions are also very 
useful to awaken attention. The teach- 
er reads slowly, omitting a word here 
and there: “John—town—yesterday— 
great—doctor,” and the pupil listens 
carefully for the missing words, then 
reads the exact language of the book. 

The teacher should never take single 
words for repliesin this exercise, but 
insist on the answer being in complete 
sentences, just as they are printed in 
the reader. 

42. The one who reads may show that 
he grasps the thought of a certain pas- 
sage, in a variety of ways, viz.: He 
may increase the force, he may change 
the pitch, he may give a different slide, 
or he may make pauses of greater 
length. 

43. Under no circumstances allow 
the child to call off one word after an- 
other in the dry, meaningless fashion 
that so often passes for reading. Keep 
the class wideawake by your own 
spirited manner. Do all in your pow- 
er to induce the child to think. He will 
show by the way he reads whether or 
not he understands the thought of the 
author. 

44, Do not measure the progress of 
the class by the number of pages gone 
over. In many cases three or four par- 
agraphs are sufficient for a_ lesson. 
Give pupils additional practice in read- 


(Supplementary reading.) 

45. Additional rules for the use of 
capital letters and punctuation marks 
should be learned in each grade, so 
they may be able to write sentences 
correctly. 

46. Remember that blind depend- 
ence on punctuation marks in reading 
is very bad. It leads pupils to feel 
they are not allowed to pause until a 
printed mark of some kind is reached. 
Some of the most expressive pauses 
we have in reading occur when there 
are no marks of punctuation. Even be- 
fore pupils leave the First Reader they 
can be taught to find rhetorical pauses 
in reading not indicated by marks. 

47. To lead the children to discover 
the pauses, require them to read a sen- 
tence silently; the teacher then asks, 
“Where is the first little pause in the 
sentence?’ When they find it, ask: 
“After which word is the second 
pause?” The replies may be given indi- 
vidually or in concert. Approve the 
correct answers. Ask some one to 
read the sentence aloud, and observe 
the pauses agreed upon. (Rhetorical 
pauses.) 

48. This reading of words in groups 
may be a little stiff at first, but the 
child will soon learn to read with a de- 
gree of force and expression not attain- 
ed in any other way. 

49. As an aid in finding rhetorical 
pauses, the teacher will remember the 
following rules: 

(a) Pause after the subject of a sen- 
tence, (when it is a noun.) 

(b) Pause after an emphatic word. 

(c) Pause before a _ prepositional 
phrase. 

50. The voice should fail when the 
sentence is complete, period or no per- 
iod. The old rule, viz.: “Keep the 
voice up at a comma, and let it fall at 
a period,” is very misleading. Some 
sentences close with an upward slide; 


for example: “I am not mad.” “Go 
home, John.” 
51. In order to understand the 


meaning of the words read, when the 
class takes up the Third Reader each ~ 
pupil should procure a small diction- 
ary, and begin to make daily use of it.. 
Oral examples of the proper use of the 
harder words should be given before 
reading them. 

52. When the class arrives at the 
Fourth Reader, the teacher will select 
out of the coming lesson a few _ hard. 
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words, and require the pupils to find 
and memorize a suitable synonym for 
each word. Let the lesson at first be 


short. Give the pupils, a few times, 
some help in finding definitions. (See 
52a.) 

52a. The pupils should consult their 


dictionaries in order to find suitable sy- 
nonyms for hard words assigned by 
the teacher. 

They bring the results to the class. 

One pupil suggests a_ definition. An- 
other has found what he thinks is a 
better one. Criticisms are freely giv- 
en. The proposed definitions are tried 
jn the sentence. This testing of words 
to their places can be made very inter- 
esting and profitable. The class finally 
agree on the proper word to be adopt- 
ed. 
" At the recitation, require each pupil 
zo omit the hard word in the sentence 
as he reads, and in its place insert the 
synonym agreed on, and thus test its 
fitness. When the Fifth Reader is 
reached, the list of hard words to be 
defined may be increased to twenty. 
This enlarging of the child’s vocabu- 
Jary and teaching the correct use of 
words, will be of great value to him. 
This training the pupil to help himself 
to understand words by means of the 
dictionary should be faithfully kept up 
throughout his school course. 

53. Teach the pupils to depend on 
themselves as much as possible. They 
will thus learn to enjoy the exercise of 
reading. Only on rare occasions will 
they need the help of the teacher’s 
voice. . 

The teacher is a director. It is not 
his business to do the work of the 
child, but to guide, to stimulate, to 
criticise, and, now and then, to lend 
him a helping hand over a hard place. 
The teacher’s motto should be: “Tell 


the pupil as little as possible; lead him 
to discover as much as possible.” 


54. Carefully drill each scholar in 
reading the text as found in the book, 
giving careful attention to every detail 
of expression. 

55. Concert reading should never 
take the place of individual reading, 
but when done with animation, it is 
sometimes profitable as a means of 
helping timid pupils to bring out their 
voices. 

56. When the pupil attempts to give 
to others, through the medium of the 
yoice, the thought obtained from a 
printed page, he should: 

(a) Thoroughly fill his lungs with air 
before he begins to read. 





(b) Stand erect, and hold his book in 
his left hand. 

(c) Take breath at every convenient 
pause. (This will assist in giving vol- 
ume to his voice.) 

(d) Take time to 
word distinctly. 

(e) Guard against a too high pitch of 
the voice. (Most reading is too high in 
pitch.) 

(f) Endeavor to 


pronounce each 


maintain proper 
quality of voice. . 
(g) Try to enter heartily into the 


feeling of the author. 








Children’s Corner, 


IN WINTER DAYS. 








My Dear Children:—The mem- 
bers of our Circle are so widely 
scattered that they are doubtless 
experiencing all sorts of weather. 
Some are among the flowers of 
Southern California and some 
among the snows of North Dako- 
ta. Herein St. Louis we do not 
feel that we have yet had any win- 
ter at all. The little flurries of 
snow that have come found earth 
and air so warm that they did not 
bide long enough to give the child- 
ren a chance to bring out their 
sleds, and the feeble and treacher- 
ous ice which formed on some of 
the ponds lured four of our school 
children to their death only last 
week. They were “sure,” child 
fashion, that the ice was strong 
enough to hold them, and skated 
boldly out upon it, only to hear it 
crack beneath them and to go un- 
der the water never to rise again. 
How sad that has made the two 
homes, each of which has lost a 
son and a daughter! But I did 
not intend to write to you about 
sad things today, but to tell you of 
some curious experiments which 
may be made with ice, if you can 
find, where you live, any ice to ex- 
periment with. I find these sug- 
gestions in “The Outlook” of Jan- 


uary 16. Would you like to hay 
an ice-bottle fora toy? Take , 
common medicine bottle, fill 
quite full of water, cork it yey 
tightly, and place it in the open ai 
when the weather is very shan 
and cold. You will not have jj 
wait long before you hear a_loyj 
crack, and you will find that th 
glass bottle has burst 
water it contained has turned ty 
ice. Why did the freezing break 
the bottle? I am Ihave 
heard it said that cold contract 
water and heat expands it. Whid 
of the cousins answer | that 
question ? 


while the 


sure 


can 


Here is a still more interesting 
experiment. By means of a clot) 
dipped in warm water you ca 
shape a piece of clear ice into 3 
double convex lens (the best size is 
about four inches in diameter) 
Make it look just like the “reading 
glasses” old people sometimes ux 
when they have to read a_ book 
printed in very fine print, or tha 
are put in picture-galleries to e:- 
ableyouto magnify parts of paint 
ings. When the sun is_ shining 





very brightly, take this  ice-len 
and hold it between the sun andi 
match. What do you think wil 
happen? Why, if you bring the 
sun’s rays to a focus through the 
ice they will light the mate! 
Isn’t that wonderful? You may 
even be able to set fire to a piece 
paper! It is said that Dr. Score 
by, the Arctic traveler, not onl 
burnt wood and fired gunpowder 
in this way, but that he melted 
lead with an ice-lens, which did 
not melt in spite of all the heat 
passed through it. 


Here is something else you maj 
like todo. Take your bag of mat 
bles some sunny day, and lay the 
different marbles on differen! 
parts of the ice in the sunshine. 
Why do they sink into the ice? 
And why does the black one sink 
in long before the white one? Whé 
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can tell me that? 

The most remarkable experi- 
ment of all I have reserved to tell 
you about at the last. I assure you 
it is quite like a magician’s trick, 
and you can puzzle even wise, 
grown-up people with it. 

Take a block of clear ice about 
aslarge as an ordinary brick. 
Place it so that its two ends rest 
firmly on two chairs or tables or 
stools, and then pass over it in the 
middle a loop of wire about a 
tenth of an inch in diameter, and 
to the loop suspend a brick or any 
other weight of about eight or ten 
pounds. In about half an hour 
the wire will have passed through 
the ice and fallen to the ground 
with the weight, and yet the ice- 
block will be there as firm and 
whole as ever! I am not “fool- 
ing” you. This is true, as you may 
readily find out for yourself. How 
do you explain it? 

I shall hope to have some an- 
swers to all these questions, and 
very likely some of you will tell 
me other things about ice—how 
one may watch its crystals form on 
a suddenly-cooled window-pane or 
ona bucket of water set in the 
open air, how one may make ici- 
cles to order, etc., etc. Come, 
now, instruct 

Cousin CARRIE in Zhe Observer. 
————— 0 - e 


Women in Business. 


The annexed figures, showing 
the women employed in other than 
domestic pursuits during the twen- 
ty years from 1870 to 1890, will 
prove of interest: 


1870. 1890. 
oe. reer rr 84,047 245,965 
Office clerks ....0...0+% 8,016 91,825 
Saleswomen ........... 2,775 58,499 
SS Pere 5,753 34,519 
Stenographers ......... 7 21,185 
NII. so iinet gic Sane ee 0:0:6 412 10,812 
Government officials .... 414 4,875 
Physicians ....... 572 4,555 
Ae 693 3,948 
Authors and writers .... 159 2,725 
NII, 3a 00 nn 640 6% 67 1,225 
EM. SC 6's sa. cenenns 35 888 
SNE ado ease 4d. 4wiee nee 24 337 
Theatrical managers .... 100 634 
NN SOIT TT 13 306 
Civil engineers .......... 0 27 
Veterinary surgeons .... 0 2 





HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAS. 
By William M. Bryant, M. A., LL. D. 
The Werner Company, Chicago and 
New York. 1896. pp. 214. 

[The following review is reproduced 
from “The Queen’s Quarterly.” The 


writer, Prof. John Watson, LL.D., has 


for many years occupied the chair of 
philosophy in Queen’s’ University, 
Kingston, Canada. He is the author of 
four or five volumes within the field of 
philosophy and is recognized as one of 
the foremost thinkers on either side of 
the Atlantic.] 

This is a small, ‘but delightful and in- 
structive book. It could only have been 
written by one who, like Dr. Bryant, 
has made a thorough study of the phil- 
osophy of Hegel, and who has had a 
long experience in the art of education. 
Only those who are familiar with the 
depth and the difficulty of the Hegelian 
philosophy can adequately appreciate 
the clearness and force with which the 
author employs the fundamental ideas 
of that philosophy to throw light on 
the problem of education. It must not 
be supposed, however, that Dr. Bryant 
is merely a slavish follower of Hegel: 
not only has He re-thought everything 
for himself, but he has often amplified 
and applied what Hegel only inciden- 
tally suggested, and everywhere he 
brings to his task the experience of a 
practiced instructor of youth. It would 
be hard to find anywhere a more sug- 
gestive work on education, whether in 
its theoretical or in its practical aspect. 


JOHN WATSON. 





MANUAL NUMBER, ALPHABET 
AND COLOR. Designed by Sadie 
Pierpont Barnard, for the use of kin- 
dergarten classes, ‘primary work, and 
for the amusement and instruction of 
children at home. Williams and 
Rodgers, Rochester, N. Y. 

The mind and hand are natural al- 
lies and in this series of cards the chil- 
dren learn to do ‘by doing. Sewing is 
a means by which both pleasure and 
education are combined. The cards are 
real ‘works of art, being so neat and 
tasty that children will ‘be stimulated 
to do their ‘best work. Primary teach- 
ers will be delighted with them and will 
find them very helpful. 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTH- 
ORS, by Frank V. Irish, 344 pages, 
$1.25. F. V. Irish, publisher, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


American and British Authors is tru- 
ly an American book, in fact it is the 
first book we have found that gives 
sufficient prominence to our American 
authors. The boy or girl that studies 
this book will learn to love that which 
is best in literature and will feel a per-_ 
sonal interest in the great writers. I 
like especially the sketches of the home 
life that are given. Altogether it is an 
admirable book and well suited for 
schools and colleges. 





EASY PROBLEMS IN THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF ARITHMETIC, by Eliza- 
beth T. Mills. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 
This ‘book, which has been skillfully 

prepared by a teacher of large experi- 
ence, furnishes a series of practical, 
well-graded problems in all the princi- 
ple divisions of arithmetic, and is to bé 
used as supplemental to the regular 
text-books. The need of such addition- 
al problems is constantly recognized by 
many teachers, since it is only by fre- 
quent and varied applications of princi- 
ples and rules that pupils acquire dex- 
terity, and become thoroughly ground- 
ed in the fundamental truths of num- 
ber. 

Another great advantage in the intro- 
duction of problems outside the regu- 
lar book is that more independent work 
is secured. Pupils are obliged to deal 
with and to reason out each problem 
separately, instead of merely applying 
some half understood rule that stands 
at the head of the table of problems. 
This book will save the teacher much 
‘work in the preparation of suplimental 
work in arithmetic. 





ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. 
For High Schools and Colleges. By 
Frank Waldo, Ph. D., late Junior Pro- 
fessor in the United States Signal 
Service; Member of the Austrian and 
German Meteorologist Societies; au- 


thor of “Modern Meteorology,” ete. 
Cloth, 12mo. 373 pages. Illustrated. 


Price, $1.50. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 

This book has been prepared to meet 
the recognized want of a modern text- 
book of meteorology. It is the pioneer 
work in this new field, and the only 
book so far published that fills the de- 
mand for a high school text-book of 
meteorology. The author’s experience 
as a practical meteorologist and teach- 
er of the science has given him unusual 
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qualifications and advantages for writ- 
ing a work which should possess all the 
essential qualities of a modern text- 
book. 

The general course of treatment fol- 
lows in the main that outlined ‘by the 
Committee of Ten for the study, and in- 
eludes among its special subjects the 
movement of the winds, the 
phenomena of the clouds, the study of 
weather maps and reports, storms, tor- 
nadoes and cyclones. It constantly 
keeps before the student the fact that 
meteorology is largely an observation- 
al study, and teaches him to observe 
the succession of weather 
and to intelligently account for 
el..nges which occur, as well 
make intelligent weather predictions 
himself. The mechanical execution of 
the book is all that could be desired. 
Altogether, the work is a timely and 
valuable contribution to modern text- 
book literature, creditabie alike to the 
talent and application of the author and 
the enterprise of the publishers. 


visible 


conditions 
the 


as to 





RACINE’S IPHIGENIE. Edited by 
Benjamin Duryea Woodward, B. es 
L. Ph. D., of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures in 
Columbia University. Cloth, 12mo, 
198 pages. Price, 60 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

In this new edition of the famous 
French classic the editor has provided 
valuable aids to the better appreciation 
of the author and his work. These in- 
clude a biography of the poet, a discus- 
sion of the classic myth on which the 
tragedy is based, a selection from the 
comments of great critics, a full bibli- 
ography, and an appendix devoted to a 
critical examination of Racine’s use of 
words and forms of expressions. The 
grammaticai and exegetical notes are 
very full and give all necessary assist- 
ance for a clear comprehension of the 
text. The book is ‘well printed and 
very tasteful in appearance. 





THE POOLS AT MILBURN, by Wil- 
liam Vincent Byars. The Valley 
Press, South Orange, N. J. 1896. 
This is an Ode concerning Order and 

Freedom, and constitutes “Number 2” 

in the “Second Series” of “Studies in 

Verse,” by Mr. William Vincent By- 

ars, to whose work the Journal has al- 

ready more than once called the atten- 
tion of its readers. 

The present Ode, comprised in a pam- 
phliet of a dozen pages, appears to the 





present writer to be one of the most 
finished and effective in point of form 
and one of the most significant in point 
of substance of all ‘Mr. Byars’ produc- 
tions in verse. The figure giving to the 
outward form and move- 
ment is the mountain stream rushing 
to the sea, but caught and momentari- 
ly imprisoned in a quiet pool reflecting 
the glory of the evening sun. 

The pool is the radiant face and fig- 
ure of mere sensuous beauty arresting 


ode its 


the onward rushing soul in its eager 
struggle to join itself with the sea of its 
own infinite destiny. Is not this tang- 
ible ‘Beauty after all the real good of 
which the soul search? 
Nay, accepted, tested as such it proves 
rather to be Circe’s pool in which men 
only turn to The struggle 
must be continued; the pool must be 
passed. Sensuous beauty is weil, but 
it is not all. Rather it becomes sheer 
deformity unless restricted to its prop- 
er limitations and subordinated to su- 
perior ends. Nor can the human soui 
lose all its human quality and so be ut- 
terly content to dwell in the Cireean 
pool. Hence awakings, hence rebel- 
lions, hence the Valley Forges, hence the 
Yorktowns of the world. Human des- 
tiny leads ever through martyrdoms 
and purgatorial strifes out of the pes- 
tilential, stagnant, falsely glorified 
pools of mere sensuous enjoyment to 
that paradise of intellectual and moral 
worth and beauty which alone is wor- 
thy of the human soul. And through 
the mists hovering above the Circe-pool 
of the money-purchaseable paradise so 
widely and wildly sought for at the 
present day the ode points us to the 
clear stream of divine influences work- 
ing in humanity and bearing it onward 
to the goal of that freedom which con- 
sists in unison of the soul with the 
eternal world of reason and righteous- 
ness. 

The ode must be read to appreciate 
the beauty of its form. 


is forever in 


swine. 


W. Mz. B. 


The “American Journal of Educa- 
tion” stands ready to supply its read- 
efs With any books that they may de- 
sire to purchase, educational, religious 
or secular, old or new, and by whomso- 
ever published. An order for a book 
should state the full title of the book, 
the name of the author and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possi- 
ble, and should be accompanied ‘by the 


amount necessary to cover the publish- 
er’s advertised price, if known. 





“Progress” is issued monthly by the 
University Association in the interests 
of University and World’s Congress 
txtension. Number 1, Volume Two, 
is devoted to ancient literature and 
kindred topics. The articles too are 
contributed by the foremost authorities 
of the world. Dr. George Ebers, the 
famous Egyptologist, gives a succinct 
but highly interesting account of the 
literature of the ancient Egyptians, 
Theophilus G. Pinches, M. R. A. S%., of 
the British Museum, tells of the litera. 
ture of Babylon and Assyria. The 
character of the literature of Persia js 
indicated by A. V. Williams Jackson, 
professor of Indo-Ironian languages, 
Coiumbia College, New York. What 
the new Archaeology is doing toward 
the better understanding of history ls 
shown by the brilliant explorer and au- 
thor, W. M. Flinders Petrie, D. C. L, 
professor of Egyptology, University 
College, London. 

The number contains much other 
kindred matter and is greatly enhance 
ed in value by instructive illustrations. 
The numbers for the year will make 
two handsome volumes of over 400 
pages each, in which will be brought 
together a summary view of universal 
literature, including all the latest re 
sults of the researches of the foremost 
scholars. The summary, besides, ap- 
pears in a form worthy the very high- 
est confidence and respect, seeing that 
each contribution is by an acknowledg- 
ed master in his particular field. The 
work is published at Chicago at $3.75 
a year. 

The University Association has or- 
ganized for work in St. Louis with & 
membership of about one hundred. 





COMBINED 8. 8. SINGING BOOK. 


The enterprising publishers S. W. 
Straub & Co., Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, have put into one volume two 
of their most popular Sunday School 
Singing Books, “Beautiful Songs” and 
“Living Fountain,’ making a_ work 
twice the usual size. The price is the 
same as that of ordinary books, 35¢. 
(The publishers will mail one sample 
copy for examination upon the receipt 
of only 20c). 
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The Story of the Nations Series, _is- 
sued by Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
has from the outset been an internation- 
al undertaking, the contributors includ- 
ing writers in the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Italy. ‘The series is is- 


sued in London as well as in New York, 
and of a number of the vol- 
umes, authorized continental  edi- 
tions have ‘been published or 
arranged for in Leipsic, Paris, 
Lisbon, and elsewhere. The 47th 


yolume will be The Story of the Bal- 
kan States. This has been prepared by 
Mr. W. Miller, F. R. G. S., who has 
made long sojourns in Roumania, Bul- 


garia, and Servia, and who has thor- 
oughly familiarized himself with the 


complex conditions, political and social, 
of the several states of the Peninsula, 
as well as with the ancient history of 
the territory. 

One thousand dollars are offered for 
prize books on “Forming and Main- 
taining Character on Bible Principles.” 
For the ‘best book of 50,000 to 100,000 
words the prize is $600; for the next 
best it is $400, The theme is an im- 
portant and practical one; the ‘books 
wanted are not large, but popular in 
style; and must be sent to the Commit- 
tee of Award under the Green Fund, 
eare of the American Sunday-School 
Union, Philadelphia, ‘by October 1, 
1897. 


In McClure’s Magazine for February 
Mr. H. J. W. Dam has a particularly in- 
teresting article on “The ‘Making of the 
Bible”’ First it describes by ‘what 
strange, and almost miraculous, means 
narratives of which the original records 
have utterly perished, survived in fair 
integrity through centuries of turmoil 
and confusion; and next it describes 
the finely wrought, ‘typically modern, 
instrumentalities and appliances by 
which those narratives are to-day pub- 
lished to the world, in all its varied lan- 
guages, ‘by the million copies, through 
the Oxford University Press. Pictures 
of the University Press and facsimiles 
of early texts illustrate the article. 


Richard Harding Davis’s “Soldiers of 
Fortune,” now running in Scribner's, 
has the unusual setting of a South Am- 
erican republic (made familiar to the 











author by his travels). The hero is a 
young civil engineer who has traveled 





in many out-of-the-way corners of the 
world. A revolution is brewing which 
will evidently enliven the whole course 
of the story. 

“The Present and Future of Cuba,” 
is the title of an interesting and impor- 
tant article that will appear in the Feb- 
ruary Forum from the pen of Mr. Fidel 
D. Pierra, chairman of the Cuba Press 
Delegation. It is an able and impartial 
account of the progress and present 
condition of the Cuban revolution. 





The February Number of Harper’s 
Magazine opens with an article on 
“The Coronation,” written ‘by Richard 
Harding Davis, and illustrated by R. 
Caton Woodville. Both writer and ar- 
tist witnessed the splendid ceremonies 
at Moscow from the standpoint of of- 
ficial visitors—Mr. Woodville with a 
royal commission from Queen Victoria, 
and Mr. Davis as the representative of 
Harper’s Magazine. Both are at their 
best in reproducing the gorgeous spec- 
tacle, and the result will stand as the 
final account of the most imposing 
state ceremony of modern times. 

The February number of Current 
Literature has in addition to its well- 
filled and interesting regular depart- 
ments a signed article by Hamilton W. 
Mabie; an appreciation by W. D. How- 
ells of the verse of the young negro 
poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar; a page of 
selections from ‘the latter’s recently 
published “Lyrics of Lowly ‘Life:” a 
page of verse, the work of Johanna 
Ambrosius, Germany’s Peasant-Poet; a 
reading from Paul Leicester Ford’s 
new book, “The True George Washing- 
ton,” and a special article on “Young 
American Writers of To-day” by Ed- 
ward S. Van Zile. This is a very in- 
teresting number. 


The principal topies treated editorial- 
ly in the February Review of Reviews 
are the Anglo-American arbitration 
treaty, the Cuban situation, the pros- 
pects of the Nicaragua Canal, the re- 
cent elections of United States Sena- 
tors in the different States, and the re- 
lation of the great corporations to polit- 
ical campaign funds. The editorial 
pages, like the other parts of the maga- 
zine, are fully and suitably illustrated. 

President Eliot (A Study of American 
Liquor Laws in Atlantic Monthly) sums 


up the conclusions drawn ‘by himself, 
President Seth Low of Coiumbia Col- 
lege, and James C. Carter, Esq., of New 
York, who constitute the committee 
that have investigated the actual work- 
ing of liquor laws in eight states. 
There has ‘been no previous study of 
this subject so thorough. The results 
of prohibition, of various forms of high 
license, and of other efforts at restric- 
tion are duly set forth, together with 
President Eliot’s far-reaching conclu- 
sions concerning them. 





Edward Hooker Dewey, M. D., the 
originator of the ‘“go-without-break- 
fast’ theory, writes for the February 
Chautauquan a logical and convincing 
paper on “The Science of the Morning 
Fast.” 





A DRESS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


“More than 100 of the 600 young 
women who attend the Iowa State 
Normal School,” says the “Journal 
of Hygiene,” now wear a_ school 
suit. The common sense and 
good judgment which they have 
shown in this matter ought to dis- 
arm criticism and set an example 
in other places. 

A change of dress was necessary 
for the better health of the girls. 
Could they find a costume that 
would be at once healthful, incon- 
spicuous and becoming? Would. 
the teachers approve of its adop- 
tion? Would enough girls take 
hold of the movement to make it a 
success? 

These questions have been an- 
swered, and the first day of the 
winter term, over 100 of the young 
women of the Iowa State Normal 
School appeared in what has been 
adopted as the “school suit.” This 
consists of a skirt six inches from 
the floor, jacket to wear over shirt 
or fancy waists, leggings for pro- 
tection in cold or stormy weather, 
and a plain hat or cap to match. 

Individuality may be emphasiz- 
ed in waists, collars and ties, while 
uniformity of style will prove an 
advantage. Rational undercloth- 
ing is insisted upon; extremities 
are to be warmly dressed, heavy 
skirts abolished, and the weight 
of the clothing to be evenly dis- 
tributed. 
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Remember our premium offer posi- 
tively closes on February 15th. Hun- 
dreds have taken advantage of this 
grand offer and are delighted with the 
books. Here are a few echoes from 
letters: 

“IT am delighted with the copy of Ev- 
angeline which you sent me.” 

“I have never read a more interesting 
book than Roderick Hume.” 

“Patrick’s Pedagogy just received. I 
am much pleased with it.” 

“The illustrated Evangeline just re- 
ceived is a regular gem; the illustra- 


tions are beautiful and the binding is 
very neat and tasty.’’ 


“Brown’s Universal Question book is 
just the thing for study, and review of 
any subject.” 

“Roderick Hume is the most interest- 
fing book I ever read. It is full of 
sound sense.” 

These are only a few echoes from the 
pleasant sounds that have been coming 
from all sides. 

Again remember, you can have your 
choice of those ‘books on page 32 abso- 
lutely free if you subscribe or renew 
your subscription, and send one dollar 
by the middle of February. 


Agents when you need sample copies 
please write for them. We want you 
to keep the American Journal of Edu- 
cation constantly before the teachers 
fn your field. 





We want an agent in every county in 
the United States. Write for terms 
now and get ready for the spring cam- 
paign. 





WANTED.—Forty-three teachers 
for the various grades of public 
schools in Missouri for next Sep- 
tember. Must be good at discipline 
and instruction. F. M. SHIPPEy, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 








TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All Druggists refund the money if it fails to 
Cure. 25c. 





In an advertisement of the Educa- 
tional Publishing Company in the De- 
cember issue by some unaccountable er- 
ror we gave the address of their St. 
Louis office wrong. 

RE WAS 


ger 


the St. 
is very pleasantly 
of the 


Louis mana- 
the 


. Foote, 
located in 
Board 
Publication at 1516 Locust street, and 


rooms Presbyterian of 


is doing a good business. The Educa- 
tional Publishing Co. is doing good ser- 
vice to the schools by way of supplying 
excellent books for school libraries. 
Teachers everywhere should write for 
their catalogue. 


211 Wabash ave. 


The Chicago office is 
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Word contests have become one of 
the popular fads of the year, and My 
J. H. Plummer, the publisher of Won. 
an’s World and Jenness ‘Miller Month. 
ly, who was the pioneer in this unique 
form of prize offers, now proposes ty 
distribute $500 in gold to the persons 
who can form the greatest number of 
words from the word INSTRUCTION, 
In addition to the cash prizes, he wil] 
also present each contestant with, 
copy of the book that interested two 
continents, “Beside the Bonnie Brie 
Bush,” by the famous Ian Maclaren 
(Dr. Watson), the well-known Scotch 
divine. 

These contests are thoroughly enjoy- 
able and mentally stimulating, ani 
help to while away long evenings ina 
most instructive and profitable man. 
ner. The conditions of the offer ar 
fully stated in another column. 











TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets, All 
Druggists refund the money ifit fails tocure, 25¢, 


TEACHERS graphical study to Missouri. 
All will be delighted. Ou 

Manual will greatly assist you. Mailed for 
20c. Address, ARNOL,. ROACH, Verdella, Mo, 
Entitled 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET "onc 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just 
published A collection of Longfellow’s most 
celebrated poems. Original colored cover pagt, 
with excellent portrait of the poet. Elegantly 
beund with silk ribbon. Sent, postpaid, for 
the marvelously low price of 6 CENTS. Tw 
copies mailed, post-paid, for 10c, Special 
Offer to Teachers: Toenable teachers to st 
cure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to ft 
to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Booklet at the low price =” 40c, pe dozen 
copies, Address, BURK 

479 Nelson Ave., Sen rsey City, Na. 


snasanmNEEEeE 
ly Fevery Teacher | 





Devote one month of your geo- 





finds daily in her work some 
new and perplexing prenteny 
to solve. With 


The Teacher’s 
Practical Library 


at hand for consultation, the | 
answer may always be found .. 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 
to have this Library placed upon 
your table for inspection. 
Send postal-card for particulars, 
meutioning this paper. . “f 
AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Vick’s seeds are always reliable—sure 
to grow and never disappoint. Send 10 
cents for Catalogue and deduct this 
amount from first order. Really costs 
nothing. Vicks, Rochester, N. Y. 





imc ENTS brings you aval 31 was 
15 THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national news review for teachers, 
students aud all busy people, Fresh every week 
from the Nation’s Capital. Used as the ideal 
current-events paper everywhere. Clean, con- 
cise, classified, vigorous, non-partisan, enter- 
taining, cheap. We ask you to try it 3 months 
at introduction rate, compare it with others and 
then decide whether you CAN AFFORD to miss 
acopy. $la year; low ratesin clubs. | 

Agents Address, THE PATHF INER, 

wanted. Washington, D.C. 





Fre MAKERS * GSTEIDOUBLE TARP 
MERICAN BUNTING FLAGS 


FLAG “4 anise RGE cy 
AG, AEMES StnT FoR 
oy Vrtae’ (iia 


. A Pike 
AS TO DURABILITY OF ~ os econ entre 
TRENGTH OF MATERIAL & |'NAMERICA) Tor, 


WORKMANSHIP $= BEST PRODUCEDL“% --——- <0 boss 













GAME OF INDUSTRIES. 

400 questions and answers on the great industries 
ofthe U. 8., 100 cards 244x3 ins. For home and 
school Any number can play. Good for busy work 
in all grades. Price, 50 cents. 

SPECIAL OFtER.--One set mailed to anyone 
sending 2b cents. 
Roderick Hume and this game both for 50 cents. 

A, W. MUMFORD, 

22 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 

















MISSOURI GREAT 


Cake Southwest 


T Y 

‘eae SYSTEM. 
Cc ting the C ial 
Centers and Rich Farms of 

MISSOURI, 
The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and Thriving 
Towns of 
KANSAS, 

The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 

NEBRASKA, 


The Grand Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, and 
the Famous Mining Districts of 


COLORADO, 
The Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
and Famous Hot Springs of 


ARKANSAS, 
The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 
LOUISIANA, 


The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges and 
Winter Resorts of 


TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
And forms with its Connections the Popular Winter 
u 


ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
For full description and illustrated pamphlets of 
any of the above States, or Hot Springs, Ark., San An- 
tonio, Tex., and Mexico, address Company's Agents, or 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Manager, Gen’l Pass, & Tkt. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Trainer’s How to Teach and How to Study 
United States History. 





Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts, the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photographic accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

Twenty thousand copies sold. The book contains 328 pages, 
and is bound in cloth. 

PRICE, Postpaid, . - - - $1.00. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE 
VEST POCKET DICTIONARY. 


THE NEW WEBSTER. 


BY HE, EDGAR MILES. 


It is an invaluable companion to every- 
body who has occasion to talk, read or 
write. It contains 45,800 words, abso- 
lutely fully pronounced as in Webster’s 
Great International Dictionary— 


12,800 more 
than any other 
Pocket Dictionary. 


A complete Parliamentary Manual, com- 
piled from Cushing’s and Roberts’. A 
pronouncing Gazeteer of the World; a 
Rapid Calculator, Business and Social 
Forms and a Literary Guide, conveniently 
indexed. 

It is worth ten times its cost to any- 
body, especially to teachers, students 
and others who need a complete refer- 
ence book that is always at hand. Its 





size, 4x2%x5% makes it especially convenient to carry in the vest 
pocket. It weighs only two ounces. Hundreds of thousands sold; 
every buyer pleased. Ladies buy this book for the writing 


desk. 
PRICE : 


Morocco, Gold Stamp, Gold Edges, 50 cents, postpaid. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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FILLMORE’S 
SCHOOL 
SINGER_um® 


Is a good book for Day Schools. 


Get a copy and prove it. 





Address, 
FILLMORE BROS., 
PRICE, 119 W. Sixth St., 
25 CTS. CINCINNATI, 0. 





AMERICAN 


SPLANE COMPANY 


CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers. 


| 
School Apparatus | 
and Supplies. | 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 
INQUIRIES CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 








Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘A small bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love.’ Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 








The Most Complete Compendium 
Published, 


| 
PRICE, - $1.00 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In all Branches of Penmanship. | 
DIPLOMAS FILLED IN AND ENGROSSED AT 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. | 

Write for Circulars. 


F.W TAMBLYN, 
702 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


$500 1N GOLD GIVEN AWA 


We have had a number of word contests in the past and prizes have been awarded fairly. 


of every winning list has received prizes, and all tontity to on opens ee ome Plummer, 4 yee 
1 your list entitles you e first adopte these 
bs perso; 


this contest you are sure of getting the money to whic 
contests-this season. We have given away $800, since we began these word contests, to 





— 





would like to publish the names and addresses of all the winners, but it would take too much space, 
vublish, however, the names and addresses of the winners of first orizes in each of our preceding cont 


ere they are : $50. 00—Dr. E. H. «i Sell, 137 W. 94th _st., New York City; $10.00—Miss M. Louisa Allen, }) 
Village Marion. Mass.: $20.00—E. H. Burt, West Winfeld, N. Y.; $10:00—Mrs. O. H. Coolidge, 98 Min 
Rutland, V 3 $20.00— Mrs. Emily Burt, West Winfield, N. % A This is our largest and best contest. We giy 


. . 
500 61 Prizes, aggregating $50, 
a Genuine Bona-Fide Offer. j*¢ vex 
for prizes. Notrash. Here is our propane t } 
can form the rontest number of words from 
GOLD letters in INSTRUCTION? You can make tye 


or more words, we Geel sure, and if you do you 
receive a good reward. Do not use any letter uD 
times than it appears in the word. Use no language except English. Words spelled alike, but with diffe 
meanings, can beused but once. Use any dic ponecr- Plurals, pronouns nouns, verbs, adverbs, 


suffixes, adjectives proper nouns, allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will be allowed 
outin this manner: INSTRUCTION: In, Tin, co Sin, Son, Sir, Scion, Run, Us, 
etc. The publisher of WoMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MonTHLY will pay 
$100.00 in gold to the person able to make the largest list of words from the letters in 
the word INSTRUCTION , $50.00 for second largest ; $25.00 for each of the next three 
largest lists: $90.00 to each'of the next three; $15.00 to each of the next three; $10.00 to 
each of the next nine, and $2.00 to each of the next forty largest liste—sixty-one prizes 
in all to the sixty-one largest lists. Don’t you thin ou could be one of these 
sixty-one? You will enjoy the making of the list. Why not try for the first 
—————1_ prize? The above rewards’ are given free and without considera- 
— tion for the purpose of attracting attention to our handsome woman’s 
— SS --} macazine, thirty-two tothirty-six pages, each page containing four 
lenge columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long and 
Beside the short stories by the best authors; price $1.00 per year. It is necessary 
for you, to enter the contest, to send 25 cents (money-order, silver 
Bonnie Brier Bush} or stamps), for a three months’ trial subscription with your list of 
words, and every person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty 





E THE 









eddition to the magazine), of a 100-page book 
BONNIE BRIER BUSH,” by the famous my ~~ 


more elles in the United States than any book of recent years. We gi 














ape 2%. Our publication has been established ten years. We refer you H° an 
e agency for our standing. Make your list now. Address JAMES P. 
Publisher, 995-226-227 Temple Court Building, New Sor k City. 


PAYNE'S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE. 


ABOUT MY SCHOOL HOUSE, Well known as a writer on science 


teaching in educational papers 

and as an institute instructor. 

Nature study is being introduced 
into most progressive schools. This is the book that teachers need 
to help them. It indicates a method, marks out an attractive series 
of lessons, gives many model lessons that have proven successful 
in the author’s own school, suggests to teachers many ways of 
making the work of greatest value as well as interest, and is fully 
illustrated. It covers a field not occupied by any other book and is 
indispensable to any one who would be highly successful in this work. 
The titles of the chapters will indicate something of the contents of 
the book. 








BY 
FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Chapter 1.—Preliminary Lessons in Observation ; 
S Il.—Lessons on Leaves, Plants and Fruits; 

IIl.—Lessons on Animals; 

IV.—Museum; 

V.—Rainy Day Lessons; 

VI.—Lessons in the School Yard. 

, VII.—Walk with the Children. 

za VIII.—Collection During Vacation. 


IX.—Devices and Helps in Nature Study, Book of 
Reference, &c. 


ce 


ce 


ee 


ec 


This is a book that any teacher can use. The beautiful illustra- 
tions make every subject very clear, and as it deals with material 
that is always around us the lessons are always practical. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, price $1.00; to 
teachers, 90c., postpaid. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


ST. LOUIS. 


This book has attr 
ve & 0 
ed plete unabridged ey handy size, finely printed. Satisfaction guaranteed in 

case or money refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later than April 
t = names and addresses of successful contestants will be printed in May issue, publ 
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words or more is guaranteed an extra present by » eae mail (in IAN MACLABES. 
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7 — B ckeye Bell all Foundry 
WALKS AND TALKS. William acl Smith, Best ne 


Saute | Church Bells & s & Chimes, 
PROPPING Ser Vw yy wee Da Highest G: Pure Tone | 


Belis. odes —" Largest ia in Aanontom 
The author is best known to the educational public by his re- Oc 
markable story, ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd.’’ ‘‘Walks and Talks’’ 
will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read ‘‘Dodd.’’ TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 
The author Walks into schools and many educational gatherings, Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 


F : HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
and then taking what he saw as a text, he Talks to vow about it. Snecivisiie. teiehemtadt Genining. wWaatainen. 





























It contains thirty-one talks, most of them to you. Hesays: ‘‘You | Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture. 
a » a A 2 r Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 

see it is only that which is written or said as strikes you espe- | Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 

cially and leads you to action that is worth writing or saying at HOME STUDY. t. toy csi 
, : . P . » x ‘ . 

all.’’ ‘‘It is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of ait . 











sense.’’ ‘‘It is a book of books for all interested in the education 00-0-0-0-00-0-0-00-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-06 


of children.’’ ‘‘I have just finished reading ‘Walks and Talks’ Wi 9 

for the second time, with increased pleasure and profit.’’ These ebster Ss 
are some of the sayings about it. The one chapter on ‘‘rats’’ International 
Dicti 
1ct1ionary 


is alone worth the price asked for it. 
Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 


PRICE : i paper binding, postpaid, - 30c. 
* (Cloth, postpaid, - ~ - 65c. 
The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon. Dz J. Brower, 


BRY TEACHER IN THR LAND to“Rap feathers 


Standara 
WALKS and TALKS. 



















of the aS. Gov't Printing 


y all the Schoolbooks. 








PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, Warmly 
Commended 
jand Vine Streets,s - - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. uy fate, fr erintenslenta 


dents, and other Educators 
almost without number. 











Invaluable 
in the household, and to 




















os teacher, scholar, pro- 

QE Sepetonal man, and self- 
THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE, 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It iseasy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 









4, 1 
HE BEST. 
rT... pages sent on application to 


icycles 











G. & C. MERRIAM CoO., 0-7 eng 








Springfield, Mass., U. 














“A thousand dollars would not 
buy a better bicycle than the 
Columbia—-nor ‘just as good’ 
~-because none so good ismade.” 


A MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION BOOK, 


B. F. FINKEL, M.S., A. M., 
Member of the American Mathematical Society, 
and ee of Mathematics and Physics, 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
Editor of the American Mathematical Monthly. 


Quanenenencenn: 


Large 8 vo., Cloth. 372 Pages. Price, $2.00. 






Teachers of Mathematics, ret et a copy of 
this book? If you have net, send $2.00 to the 
ag and receive a copy by return mail. 

his book presents the only true method of 





















teaching mathematics successfully to students 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, etc. Recommended by 
the leading mathematicians in America. Agents 
wanted in every county in the United States. 
No competition. For circular andinformation, 
write to Sup’'tTO.S. KIBLER 

General anager, Middleburg, Ohio. 

Please mention this ‘‘Journal.’’ 













5100 TO ALL ALIKE 


Hartfords are next best, *75, *60, *50, $45 
















POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Greatest Bicycle Factory in the World. More than 17 Acres Floor Space. 












To celebrate all of the Holidays and the 
Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 
e 20 delightful entertainments. Send 25 
cents for book of 200 pages, containing 

e material in full for all programs. 
MARCH BROTH ry; on 


Branch House or dealer in almost every city and town. If Col- 
umbias are not properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
















You should know about bicycles. Send for the handsomest bicycle Cat- 
alogue ever issued, Free if you call at any Columbia dealer; by mail 
from us for one 2-cent stamp, 
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GRAND PREMIUM OFFER. 





Twelve Months anit the Choice of any Book on 
this page for ONE DOLLAR. 


Handsome Presents for Every Subscriber, 


EITHER NEW OR RENEWAL. 





All new subscribers sending in their orders and 
One Dollar before Feb. 15, 1897, will receive a copy 
of any book they may select from this page absolute- 
ly FREE. 

Old Subscribers sending One Dollar before Feb. 
15, 1897, to advance their Subscription One Year, 
will also receive a copy of any book on this page 
by mail FREE. 

Here are FIVE GREAT BOOKS to select from. 
Subscribe now and take your choice. 


BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 
“EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” | 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology, Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- | 
dents in the examination of | 
teachers and pupils. An- | 
swered in the clearest and most | 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,25; to teachers, $1,00, postpaid. 


RODERICK HUME, 


, BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. 


Dye a> 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 


PRICE, Postpaid, 50c. 








































Pedagogy in many counties in Illinois and Missouri. 
concise, pointed and practical. 
sionally stronger by reading it. 

The book is beautifully printed in clear, large type, on go0l 


It is clear, 
Any teacher will be made profes 


paper. 200 pages, tastefully bound in cloth. 
. § Single copies, by mail, 85 cents. 
PRICE: ‘ = 
10 or more copies, by express, 65 cents each net. 





A BEAUTIFUL GIF 





EVANGELINE*: A PRETTY 
Si folartscom SURPRISE.g¢, 


Our beautifully illustrated ani 
charmingly tound edition of Longfe: 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved! 
pretty surprise for booklovers, a 
has had an immense sale. NowW 
have a new edition printed in larget 
type with more and finer illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gil 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bint 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre 
viously published at less than a 


This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 






















Page’s Theory a @ 
all apy, Han. 
—. For | 
e 4 Author 
ractice of Teaching} *: 
eeca ee MK #8 — in usin; 
7 eet "8 pose of 
This is one of the best of all books for teachers. }j Bul 
teacher in this country is above David P. Page. }yp /lowe 
will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to ty Sas 
end of time. His book should be read over and oye the S* 
again. It was one of the first books recommend _ 
by us. We urged its reading by teachers everywher 
and especially by young teachers. We have ciroy/ 
lated with great pleasure hundreds of copies. Th Han 
book is bound to make its reader grow educationally 4 ll 
This work has been adopted by many reading cirel oie 
—more recently in Indiana, Illinois and New York® The att 
This book has been before the teachers nearly half 1. T 
century but, except in a few details, it is as valuabk se 
to-day as it was in 1850. Gate”’ 
it, As 
Bound in heavy Manilla, 324 pages. Regula} unequ: 
Price, 75 cents. * 
for all 
Solos, 
ELEMENTS OF PE DAGOGICS ton M 
By J. N. PATRICK. Ae 
This book is intended for Teachers and those Preparing § *° ¥' 
to Teach. 4. 
man W 
Supt. W. L. Steele, of Galesburg, Ill., says: ‘‘I have realm the m 
every word of Patrick’s ‘Elements of Pedagogics.’ The book isi MELC 
success. It is clear and strong. The chapter on ‘The Teacher’ ij three 
particularly good. The book is worth reading for the terse sen $3 OC 
tences found on almost every page. They would grace any colle book i 
tion of memory gems.’’ will t 
This book has been made the basis of the examinations if! MERF 
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Hanson’s Merry Melodies. 


For the School-Room and Social Circle. 
Author of Merry Songs, etc. 


No teacher will be disappointed, unless it will be agreeably so, 
in using this little book. Nota song has been inserted for the pur- 
pose of swelling the size and price of the book. Every one is first- 
class. The use of such songs as ‘‘7he Moonlight Sail,” ‘The 
Bugle Song, ” “Sweet Summer's Gone Away,’ > and ‘Heart 
Flowers,’’ will touch the heart of many a ‘‘bad boy”’ and stir him 
to manly actions. Teachers, supply your schools and let your 
pupils enjoy themselves a few minutes each day in singing some of 
the sweetest melodies ever written. They were written during 
moments of inspiration, and will certainly charm. Manilla covers, 
48 pp. Price, 15¢.; or $1.50 per dozen. 


By S. C. HANSON, 





Hanson’s Merry Songs. 


For Vocal Classes, Institutes, Day Schools, etc. 
HANSON. 


Merry Songs is a new book, full of fresh and sparkling music. 
The attention of teachers is called to the following claims: 


1. The first eighteen pages constitute a Guide to the Art of Read- 
ing and Singing Written Music. The teacher will be amazed at the 
novelty and simplicity of the first few lessons. ‘‘7he Old Farm 
Gate’’ is original with the author, and no other has the right to use 
it. AS a device of teaching the art of reading written music it is 
unequaled. 


By S.. C. 


2. The variety of the music is great, and something can be found 
for almost every occasion. Children’s Easy Songs and Glees, 
Solos, Duets, Songs and Glees, Sacred Songs, Choruses, Planta- 
tion Melodies, New Patriotic Songs and Grand National Airs. 


3. The book contains 117 pages, and has about as much music 
in it as the ordinary 75c. class and convention book. Two parts 
are written on each staff. 


4. MERRY SONGS was composed by a day school teacher, a 
man who knows the wants of his fellow sufferers. That he has hit 
the mark is shown by the large sales his books have had: MERRY 
MELODIES, out five years, 110,000 copies sold; MERRY SONGS, 
three years, 30,000. Price, 30c. per copy. For introduction, 
$3 00 per dozen. The money must accompany the order.@If the 
book is not satisfactory, return it within ten days, and the money 
will be refunded. Every vocal teacher is asked to make a trial of 
MERRY SONGS. 





Wicks ame Boyer’s How to Teach 


AND STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 
Published in parts. Parts I and IT now ready. 


PART I is on South America and Europe. It consists of Brace 
Outlines for the blackboard that are truly pictures of study, Sug- 
gestive Key Words as indicators of supplementary work outside 
of text books, thus teaching and training pupils to search in the 
great storehouse of knowledge. Queer Queries on geographical 
Subjects; these will stir up any school. Jtems of Interest gath- 
ered from many sources and are of much practical benefit. The 
book is warmly received by leading teachers and many inquiries 
Made for succeeding parts. 230 pages. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

PART II, North America. This volume is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one; every state in the United States is treated separately 
as mentioned in part I. It cannot fail to be of very great interest 
to every teacher and pupil. Mexico and Canada also receive a 
liberal space. With these books geography can easily be made the 
most interesting study in school. 325 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 
cents. Parts I‘and II will be sent to any teacher, prepaid, for $1. 

These books are just what you need to add interest to your 


| | Wonderful Pee af Apparatus, 


 labheranely : + ; , When not in use, is a neat portfolio, 
18x30 inches in size, in which the 
pages aré protected from dust and 
improper handling. When opened, 


ANATOMICAL 
th STU DY. it displays a series of beautiful and 
accurate drawings or maps, that 


show the parts of the human skeleton, the vital organs, the circula- 
tory and nervous systems, etc. Among the rest is a’ series of 
plates, sketched from actual subjects of POST MORTEM examina~ 
tions, showing the effects of alcoholic stimulants on the human 
system. 

This wonderful piece of apparatus has been highly commended 
by several State Superintendents, by the late George Howlaud, of 
Chicago, and a host of others. Price, only $35.00. 


The First 


$2 0. 00. Order gets it. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PuR-isHERs, 
ST. LOUIS. 


We have one set, new, 
which we will sell for 





Betz’ Physical Culture Gymnastic Course. 


By CARL BETZ. 


Director and Supervisor of Physical Culture in the Kansas 
City Schools. 


This book of free gymnastics gives the 
fundamental principles for the basis of the 
teaching of physical culture. It is the be- 
ginning of a system designed to unfold the 
natural and symmetrical beauty of the hu- 
man body, iucrease moral strength and 
mental power. 

This system is carefully graded, and so 
systematic in plan and order that each and 
every part of the body is exercised and 
trained, but no one part to the neglect of 
another. The system possesses not only 
intrinsic worth, but a perfect adaptability 
to school work. 

This is the most popular system of Physi- 
cal Culture for use in the Public Schools 
now published. 





Free Gymnastics For Graded Schools. Now in 15th 
Thousand. The exercises are such as form a part of the great 
German system, the result of a century’s work of some of the best 
pedagogues, patriots, and statesmen of Germany. New edition. 
Cloth. 160 pp. 

PRICE, - 5 - = _ 7T5c. 


Gymnastic Tactics contains Marching Exercises, Evolutions, 
Fancy Steps, etc. Avery desirable work. Cloth. 150 pages. 
PRICE, - oS . - 75c. 


Light Gymnastics contains exercises with Poles, Dumb-Bells, 
Rings, Wands, and Indian Clubs. It gives the teacher all the es- 
sentials of exercises with movable appliances, and leads him on 
until he is able to free himself from the text of the book. Full de- 
scriptions, contents, etc., se eines 

PRICE, - - * 75ce. 


Popular Gymnastics; or Outdoor Gymnastics of the 
Playground. For boys and Girls. Now Ready. Nothing like it 
published before in this country. These sports are so grand and 
so heart-cheering that boys of all ages will welcome them. Nicely 
illustrated, full directions, all up to the times, make ita very de- 








Geography lessons. They will not only help the schools, but they 
will help you. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


sirable book for every school to have. 


PRICE, - - 2 - - £468e. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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mt ONE DOLLAR “so 
WHAT DO 
IT will secure for you immediate delivery of a complete set of eight superb volumes (nearly 4,000 pages, magnifi. 


cently illustrated) of the latest, most practical, and in every way the best general reference librar y in the English 
language—the 





LARGE... Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 
ERE OTSA y \ a 
S Vowumes (ret tor, charts and pasrane STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
You have a whole year to pay the balance in monthly 
amounts so small you will not feel the outlay. 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY. 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN is prepared by John Clarke 
Ridpath, LL.D., assisted by an extensive corps of editors, 
writers, and experts on special subjects. 


5 CENTS A DAY This trifling sum enables you to 


own this splendid work, which is 
BUYS IT NOW. brought down to the present time, 


and contains hundreds of articles on subjects not treated in 
any other reference work. Another important feature in which 
it stands absolutely alone is its very full Appendixes, which 
embrace over 100 subdivisions, including a Biographical 
Dictionary, a Dictionary of Technical Terms,a Gazetteer oy 
the United States, Statistics of Presidential Elections, Stale 
and Territorial Elections, Religious Summaries, Statistics 
of the Population of the World,and a Veritable Mine of Other 
Information on thousands of subjects of universal interest and 
importance. 


Two Great Authorities 
say 


“There is no work in the world that can compare with 
it.’—New York Herald. 








—=31Z8 


F VOLUME: _ 

=. 2 inches Thick. ae 

ee The Only Enclyclopedia - - 8% inches Wide. ‘It stands’ ready to answer any question.’’—Bishop JoHN 
Z<= Strictly “Up to Date,” - - 11% inches Long. | H, VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 











An Enduring Treasury of Knowledge for You and Yours. 


MAGNIFICENTLY With over 3,500 engravings, of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous 
ILLUSTRATED engraved portraits of distinguished Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers, and 
THROUGHOUT Scientists, and with over 300 new mapsand charts from the VERY LATEST EXPLORATIONS 
and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, 
Solar, Lunar and Planetary Systems, and every portion of the known world, and forming a complete and Indexed Atlas 
of the globe. THE STANDARD AMERICAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclopedia in the English 
Language, 














IT 1S THE ONE GREAT PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR THE PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESS MAN, THE TEACHER, THE STUDENT, THE ARTISAN, THE MECHANIC, AND FARMER. 


OUR GREAT made a short time ago has proved so popular that we have already distributed CLOSES 
————" nearly enough sets to sufficiently advertise the wor’ in advance of our reqda = 
SPECIAL... subscription canvass, beginning February Ist. It is not to be expected that we FEB. 28th 
— could part with many more sets at so low aprice, even for advertising pur- ~~—_.._, . 
OFFER..... poses. Such is indeed the case, and our introductory distribution therefore POSITIVELY 
After this time the regular subscription prices of $42 to $70 a set will prevail. 


s-THIS IS YOUR FINAL OPPORTUNITY atthe Little Price on the Easy Terms. 








SEND 81.00 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and a full set of 
HOW TO SECURE] eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA. in cloth binding, will be for- 
ONE OF THESE warded to you ATONCE. The balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly forone year, or about 5 cents a day, 
SPLENDID SETS [| We recommend the half-Morocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last a life- 
time. If not as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. 
Owing to the nominal price at which these ee ee ptf sets are supplied, the cost of sending must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire 
confidence that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for 1s shown by sending a $48.00 set of books on an advance payment 
of only $1.00. Please indicate whether you wish the work shipped by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes longer. We also feel 
that you will thoroughly appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it toothers. Sample pages, with specimen illustrations, will also 
be sent on application until the offer is caer We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. 

Address, 


ee re aecn conauile, atte The Encyclopedia Publishing Company, 
sample pages, colored map, and por- 


traits of famous inventors. 156 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 
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Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND (SPECIAL 


NIGHT TRAIN 


AYLIGHT (U)PECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between St. Louis and Chicago. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Oars. See that your ticket between St. Louis and 
Chicago Reads via Mlingis Central Railroad. 

It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 

A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


BEST LING 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO and PEORIA 


TO 
OMAHA, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, DENVER, 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO, MON- 
TANA, UTAH AND PACI- 
FIC COAST. 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


WITH 
SLEEPERS, CHAIR CARS 
and DINING CARS. 


L. W. Wakeley, a. be A., 
T. LOUIS: MO. 


Seats 
Free 


Howard Elliott, Gen. on 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


To 
Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montre 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 

And all points North and East. 


Elegant parents Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
eeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SE FREE, 


TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., 


Toledo, Sandusky, 





ST. LOUIS, FO. 





Favorite Route trom St. Louis. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


SS 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


a 


genres} NOW York and to Boston. 


TATION 


PALACE DINING CARS 
On New York and Boston Trains. 
Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council 


Bluffs, Omaha Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 


on all through trains. 


Buffet Parlor Cars 
on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and 
Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, and 
Union Station. 


America’s Most Popular Railroad. 
Chicago & ffitonRtR: 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 


, ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK, 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO, 
eeeoen 

NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 


Nor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 
J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building 
oe Til. 
BT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’l Pass, Agt. Dept., 190 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 


Gen’l Western nn Agt., 216 North Broadway 
t. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTO! 


Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand ees Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, M 
Me HUNT, 
City Pass. & bes ~ Agt., 216 North Broadwa way 
t. Louis, M 'o. 





4Bio Four 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 


C\LVELAN 


‘Cleveland, Buffalo, 


New York and Boston. 
‘'The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 


WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 
ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


BE. O. McCormick, OD. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass. and 
Mgr. Ticket Agt, 
CINCINNATI. 


DONTGET LEFT 


THE KATY FLYER 
A NEW FAST TRAIN 


VIA 








tEAVES 


aoe) ay oT LOU IS 
Sunpavero0ATO.20 PM. 
FOR SEDALIA,.NEVADA.FT.SCOTT, 
PARSONS, INDIAN TER..DALLAS, 


FT. WORTH, WACO, HOUSTON, 
SAN ANTONIO™°INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


HE Review of Reviews and AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both one 

year for $2.75. Send orders to the 
JOURNAL office. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS  : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 


DE-|V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 
WHICH INCLUDES H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 
THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 187. 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL, 
LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D., Dean. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wedn 8- 
day, Sept, 21 and 22, 1897. 


VI. 


Bachelor of Arts. 
Bachelor of Science. 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, 
Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. | 
The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
21 and 22, 1897. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnie 
School and Business. 

Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20-22, 1897. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue, 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


PRINCIPAL. 


II. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DiREcTOR. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteer 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 

7, Friday, Sept. 17, 1897. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. lela iain 


1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


7 ’ 
ape tore yours’ couse. A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, a 
for schools of 
grades, Lantern 
Slides, &c. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals 


atone-half the usual 40 minerals in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for 
$2.00. 2% types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col- 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages, 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Entrance examination Wednesday 
1897. 


, Sept. 22 





Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BooK Cov., Publishers, 
Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


rice. 


sep t-f. 





J. A. JOEL & CO., | 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOUR 


FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
and also 
(civil, electric ang 
Horticulture, Entomo. 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all a 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in tuilitary 
Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography and 
Business Forms. All departments open to women 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup. 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology, 
bacteriology and patholog 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien. 
tific and technical work all Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University, 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening ofthe 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer. 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER, 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 


Economics, Philosophy 


Medicine, 


and Pedagogies, 
of law, Engineering, 


mechanical), Agriculture, 


ry inthe medical depart 


new 








WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 


Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&ec., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c, Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & oe. Publishers, 


5tf CHICAGO. 


ATA GLANCE ‘ 


WEEKS’ 
v tr 


UP-TO-DATE 


FLAGS. 


S 
Frice- 

















»ize. 


| 


Write for 
Price List to | 


STANDARD BUNTING 


Lowest Pricesin the U.S. 





BEST ALL-WOOLU.S. 


Size. | Price. 


88 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 


HEL, 
WANTELZ: 


Ne ¥ yee 
r 
UNCLE SAM 4-108 ¢ ‘ 
wants bright men to fill positions | I y NX 
under the government. CIVIL ‘YW 

SERVICE EXAMINATIONS are 

soon to be held in every State. More 

than 6,000 appointments will be made 

this year. In! ormation about Postals,Cus- 

toms, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmen! 

and other positions, salaries, dates and places of exaah 
nations, etc., will be sent free to any one mention 
American Journal of Education, 

MALLONAL CUBRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, 








